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Amona@ the inmates of the American Asylum for the Deaf 
and Dumb still lives, in the possession of good health and no 
little enjoyment, this well known instance of the threefold pri- 
vation of sight, hearing, and speech. 

She is the earliest case of any note in our own country, 
being now 41 years of age; and having resided in the institu- 
tion for a period of twenty-seven years, is now, as she has 
always been, an object of great interest to those who visit it. 
On Wednesday afternoons, after the exercises of the mutes, in 
the different school-rooms, have been witnessed, the matron’s 
room is frequently filled with visitors, waiting the appearance 
of Julia Brace, who, as she has done for many years, begins, 
immediately on coming in, to examine, through the sense of 
touch, with great minuteness, the various attire of the ladies, 
and thus takes her weekly lesson in the prevailing styles of 
dress, to which she is somewhat studious to conform her own. 

If she receives a muff, or any other article, from one of the 
company, she invariably restores it to its proper owner, nor 
will she be satisfied to leave it in the possession of another ; 
evincing, in this respect, a most remarkable facility in distin- 
guishing between different persons, though never previously 
brought into contact with them. But the dexterity that she 
exhibits in threading her needle, which is done by means of her 
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fingers and tongue well nigh as expeditiously as in the usual 
way by those possessed of sight, is matter of astonishment to 
those who witness it; while her skill in sewing bears no mean 
comparison with that of- others, being such as to enable her 
to do, easily and well, many kinds of neediework, and with a 
little aid to make her own dresses. 

It is not designed, in this article, to dwell upon those particu- 
lars of her history which are somewhat generally known, and 
of which a detailed account was appended to the twenty-first 
Report of the Asylum in 1837; but simply to present some 
facts respecting her present condition and more recent history, 
which may interest the readers of the Annals and bring 
down to the present time the record of her peculiar life. 

It is now nearly twelve years since the account of Julia 
Brace, above alluded to, was published. Not long afterwards, 
Dr. Howe brought his favorite pupil, Laura Bridgman, to visit 
the Asylum ; (or, as she expressed it in writing, ‘‘ to see the 
deaf and dumb folks;”) and besides the great interest which 
Laura evinced in the deaf and dumb, an acquaintance was 
formed between Julia and herself, which, to the former, at 
least, appeared to be a source of the highest satisfaction. 
During her brief visit, Julia was much with her, and when 
seated by her side the workings of her countenance revealed 
the intense pleasurable excitement of which she was the sub- 
ject. This regard was indeed mutual, and prepared the way 
for the proposition, on the part of Dr. Howe, that Julia Brace 
should go to Boston, and receive instruction by the same 
method which had been used so successfully with Laura. 

When the arrangement was made and communicated to 
Julia, she was much pleased with the plan ; and made the neces- 
sary preparations in her wardrobe, removing the various arti- 
cles from her bureau, and asking if she should give it to the 
deaf and dumb pupils, seeming not to anticipate her return; 
but on being told that she might want it again, she left it in the 
care of the matron. 

One year was given to this experiment, and it was so far 
successful as to make her acquainted with the raised letters of 
the blind, and enable her to spell and understand many short 
single words with a few phrases; but she seemed to lose, almost 
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as rapidly as she acquired, these simple elements of language, 
and her age was so far advanced (being then about thirty-five) 
that it seemed to preclude the hope of her ever making much 
proficiency. A result of the same kind had previously attended 
an effort, having the same object in view, made upon her ad- 
mission to the Asylum. Her age, even at that period, as she 
had attained to eighteen, was not in her favor, and the present 
facilities for instructing the blind by means of raised letters 
were not then enjoyed. But, notwithstanding the failure of 
both these attempts to open an avenue of approach to her mind 
through the medium of literal or verbal language, she has from 
the first possessed an intelligible language of signs, which has 
been much enlarged by her residence among the deaf and 
dumb. In expressing her ideas to others, her signs or gestures 
are of course addressed to the eye; but in making any com- 
munication to her, the method is to take her hands and make 
signs with them ; or in some other way to make her conscious 
of the motion or gesture through her sense of feeling. 

The year which she spent in Boston was far from being 
without value to her. The change of scene, for such it was to 
her mental vision, opened a new sphere to her thoughts, and 
by bringing into new activity the workings of an imagination, 
perhaps the more busy because unaided by sight, contributed, 
with the daily instruction she received, to quicken her faculties 
and develope more fully to herself the consciousness of intellect 
and feeling. Her intercourse, moreover, with the teachers 
and her companions in misfortune, Laura Bridgman and Oliver 
Caswell, called forth the sympathies and aroused the sensibili- 
ties of her heart ; the whole having left, as is manifest, a most 
vivid and agreeable impression on her mind. This is evinced by 
her frequent allusions to Boston, to her teachers, to Oliver, and 
especially to Laura, about whom she aiways inquires, if im- 
formed that any one has just come from Boston. 

She was happy to return to her old home in the Asylum, 
and brought with her ‘the blind child’s first lessons,” in 
which, for a time, she continued to manifest some interest ; and 
even now she occasionally spells the names of a few common ob- 
jects, such as a@ cow, a dog, a hat, a cap, making, also, for 
them the deaf and dumb signs. She however soon tires of the 
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exercise, and raises her hand upward, signifying the wish to 
carry her book back to her room above. Still she attaches a 
value to it, (as, indeed, to every thing of her own,) and does 
not wish to have it in the hands of others. 

Judging from her capacity in other things and the success 
which has attended such efforts in behalf of others, if the 
attempt had been made at a suitable age and under favorable 
circumstances, we see no reason to doubt that she might have 
been taught, to a certain extent, at least, the use of language. 

Julia has a mother, and other relatives, residiag in a town 
adjoining Hartford, who sometimes call to see her at the Asy- 
lum, and whom she occasionally visits in the vacations, when 
the pupils go home. A recent visit was made in the autumn, 
which was anticipated with no little pleasure ; preparation 
being made, on her part, for the gratification of the children of 
the family, in the purchase, through others, of sundry little 
articles suitable for the purpose. After spending the time 
which she has previously resolved on, she is not easily induced 
on these occasions to prolong her stay, but insists upon return- 
ing to ner home in the Asylum ; to which she thus exhibits the 
strongest attachment. 

Her affectionate regard for the matron is very great; in 
many ways manifesting the greatest confidence in her, and 
generally yielding to her the most implicit obedience. Being 
tenacious of her own rights, if at any time suspicious of their 
infringement by others, she promptly appeals to her for their 
vindication. If wantonly stinted in any delicacy of the table, 
with the idea that her blindness will prevent her from com- 
paring her portion with that of others, she soon discovers the 
imposition, and knows where to obtain redress. Nor does this 
seem to be, on her part, a matter of meré selfishness ; for she 
often evinces a similar concern that the waiters should fare 
equally well with the rest, and takes pleasure, after the meal, 
in carrying to them their full portion. 

Her health, and consequently her appetite, being good, 
her meals seem to afford her much enjoyment, and she fre- 
quently pays a visit to the kitchen, to gratify her curiosity with 
regard to the coming meal. If she has received the present of 
any thing suited to gratify the taste, she often lays it aside till 
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the Sabbath, and when the pupils are assembled in the chapel 
she brings it out, that she may quietly enjoy it. 

She has always been noted for her industry, and the perse- 
verance and careful attention with which she prosecutes any 
work that she may have on hand. In the morning, after com- 
pleting her accustomed task of washing and wiping the spoons 
used by the pupils at breakfast, she makes her own bed, as- 
sumes a suitable dress for the day, and proceeds to her sewing, 
which may be either on her own dresses, or on those of some 
of the female pupils. On the customary days of ironing, she 
selects her own articles, and irons them herself in the best 
manner. There can be no doubt, that, if she had not been de- 
prived of sight and hearing, she would have been an example 
of industry and habits of order. 

In her appearance, Julia Brace is not prepossessing; her 
countenance being devoid of that interest which strikes the be- 
holder in the case of Laura Bridgman; yet she is neat and 
tidy in her dress, and by no means negligent of her person. 

In respect to the actual amount of her knowledge, we will 
consider a few particulars. Her acquaintance with localities is 
of course limited to those places where she has been. She 
moves with ease and certainty aboat the Asylum, is sometimes 
taken out to walk by some kindly disposed female pupil, and 
occusionally finds her way, unaided, to some of the neighbor- 
ing houses. She was, not long since, found at the gate of a 
house which had recently come into the possession of one of 
the teachers, but maintained that it still belonged to its former 
occupant ; when at length convinced to the contrary, she con- 
sented to walk in, and evinced much pleasure in discovering 
what changes had been made, and in examining the furniture 
of the house. On another occasion, she expressed a desire to 
visit a family, with whom she was acquainted, more remote 
from the Asylum ; but on being told that the road was muddy, 
she inquired how deep the mud was, and whether the water 
ran along the gutters, and wished to know if the cows drank 
the water. So far as her knowledge extends, her impressions 
seem to be quite correct with regard to space and distance. 
She has often been observed to pass through the hall, and pro- 
ceed some distance to the top of a flight of stairs, turning at 
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the proper point, and descending without guiding herself in the 
least by her hands. 

_ She seems to measure with much accuracy the lapse of time, 
being aided, in this respect, by the regular succession of the 
various employments of the pupils in the institution. The re- 
turn of the seasons, the approach of vacation, the customary 
festal occasions, do not come unexpectedly to her; for either 
by her own modes of observation, or by inquiry, she keeps her- 
self apprised of them. 

Her knowledge of the external world is also eausiitecshbe 

Although she cannot see the springing grass, the swelling buds, 
and the early flowers of spring, she goes out to feel of them 
and smell them ; and in the same manner, the various produc- 
tions of the garden, the summer fruits and foliage, and the rich 
stores which autumn yields, submit themselves to her delighted 
inspection. 
_ She is of course aware of the changes in the weather, and 
sometimes anticipates a fall of rain or snow by some precan- 
tion with respect to herself or others; in the case of snow, in- 
quiring as to its depth, and expressing her solicitude lest Miss 
P. , whose parents reside in the city, should not be able to 
return to the Asylum; and at other times, amusing herself by 
telling how Mr. W , one of the teachers, will put on his 
high top boots, and wade through the snow, from his boarding 
place in the city to the Asylum. 

In regard to her knowledge of persons, she has a general 
acquaintance with most, if not all, the females connected with 
the institution, taking much interest in the little girls, when 
they first come among us, and being curious to know under 
whose instruction they are placed: ‘To some of the girls she 
evinces a strong attachment, and with few exceptions takes a 
kindly interest in each. She has always been disposed to shun 
contact with the male pupils, and is entirely averse to gentle- 
men, with the exception of the principal and some of the older 
teachers whom she has long known, and from whom she has 
experienced kindness. 

On the last Thanksgiving evening—the customary occasion 
of innocent festivity with the pupils of the Asylum, when the 
boys are permitted to visit the sitting room of the girls, and in 
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the presence of the teachers and their families display their 
rude attempts at gallantry, by inviting a selected partner to 
walk around the cheerfully lighted apartments and halls of the 
building—the matron proposed to Julia, who always partici- 
pates in the hilarity of the scene, to accept the arm of one or 
another of the boys; but she most decidedly declined the pro- 
posal, readily consenting, however, to promenade with the 
principal; a privilege which, at such times, she is permitted to 
enjoy. 

We are entirely at a loss with regard to her knowledge of 
God. That she once ‘had a child’s apprehension of him, we 
know from the fact that she had been taught to pray to him, 
before the loss of sight and hearing, which occurred at the age 
of four years and five months, and even continued her simple 
form of prayer for-some time afterwards with the imperfect 
speech which she then possessed. She has been known, also, 
since she came to the institution, to go alone and assume the 
attitude of devotion, but whether this was prompted by any 
gleam of religious light, or was merely an imitation of what 
she had observed among the female pupils, we cannot say. 
We believe she has not now any habit of this kind. Whether 
there remain to her even any vague ideas of a Supreme Being, 
to whom she is responsible, it is impossible to determine. 

Some years ago, an attempt was made to communicate to 
her the idea of God, or ascertain if it existed in her mind, in 
the following manner. ‘Her attention was called to a great 
variety of artificial objects, and she was told that Miss C. 
made this, Mr. 8S. made that, a man one, a woman another, 
and so on. The idea of making is familiar, for she makes 
some things herself. Then a number of natural objects were 
presented her, such as minerals, fruits, flowers, plants, vege- 
tables; and she was told that neither this friend nor that. 
acquaintance made any of them ; that neither men nor women 
made them. The hope was entertained that her curiosity 
would be excited, and that a way miglit be discovered to con- 
vey to her mind the great idea of the Almighty Creator. The 
attempt was not successful; and though several times repeated, 
did not result in exciting her mind, fixing her attention, or 
giving any encouraging indications.” 
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Neither are we able to determine what are her ideas of 
death and a future state ; if, indeed, she have any of the latter, 
When a death has occurred, she sometimes expresses her sor- 
row, intimates that the body will be covered up in the ground, 
and says that the individual was good and has gone up ; having 
some vague idea, perhaps, of the soul in distinction from the 
body. That she has within herself a conscious spiritual exist- 
ence, no one can doubt; and it would not be unreasonable to 
suppose that she may have some understanding of the same in 
others. 

Of the possession of the moral sense, she affords the most 
unequivocal indications. One of the clearest proofs of the ex- 
istence of natural conscience in any mind is its instinctive dis- 
position to assert its own rights and maintain them. This 
Julia does, and condemns, in the strongest manner, any viola- 
tion of them on the part of others, intimating sometimes their 
desert of severe punishment. She is moreover quite sensible 
to the approbation or disapprobation of her own conduct, and 
it is common for the matron to check the occasional irregulari- 
ties of her temper by telling her to be good; the meaning of 
which she evidently well understands. We argue from these 
facts that she is a responsible being, and that, like every other 
rational creature, she has the law of rectitude written on her 
heart, and feels, according to her understanding of its claims, 
the obligation to obey it. 

It becomes, then, a question of great interest : What is her 
moral state? The little light we can obtain on this point, as 
in every other instance, without pretending to read the heart, 
must emanate from her conduct. She has often evinced a pas- 
sionate, and sometimes a vindictive disposition; but we believe 
there has been a gradual amelioration of her character in these 
respects. Her accustomed impatience of control has also been 
sensibly mitigated; so that, as we have stated above, she yields 
implicitly and readily to the matron, whom she seems to regird 
as the only person whom she is bound to obey. Whether this 
change in her conduct, and this modification of her disposition, 
are to be ascribed to the working of right principle, we should 
be glad, but are not able, to decide. 

So far as we know, she is never guilty of theft, falsehood, or 
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deliberate wickedness of any kind. Her honesty is entirely 
beyond suspicion, and manifests itself, even in respect to the 
most trifling articles, which, if they belong to another, she is 
sure to return, and is equally careful that like restitutions be 
made to her of what is her own. Even a pin, which she has 
found in her work, must be returned to its owner, and she is 
equally scrupulous with regard to her own pins. Although 
very fond of money, she is perfectly trustworthy in respect to 
that which is owned by others—being allowed, in some in- 
stances, to have free access to it, without any fear that she 
will appropriate any part of it to her own use. A slight inci- _ 
dent will illustrate this. The matron recently handed Julia a 
bill, directing her to carry it up stairs, which she did, and placed 
it, as was supposed, in one of the matron’s drawers. But 
some curiosity being felt to know what disposition she had 
made of it, it was ascertained that she had taken the key of a 
chest in which the money of the girls is kept, opened the chest, 
and by means of another key opened the matron’s box, and 
there carefully deposited her money. 

She has always been noted for a remarkable delicacy with 
regard, even, to the reception of articles designed to be pre- 
sented to her, as she will, on no account, consent to retain 
them, unless fully assured that they are gifts. One instance is 
recollected, of recent occurrenee, in which a lady, whose attire 
she had been examining, took off a handsome breast-pin and 
put it into her hand, intending to make her a present of it; 
but she could not be satisfied till with her own hands she had 
restored it to its former place. 

We are not aware that she indulges malignant feelings to- 
wards any one; but, on the contrary, she shows, in some in- 
stances, much kindness to those around her; especially if they 
are sick, standing by the bedside, and endeavoring to minister 
to their wants ; and in many ways she evinces a kindly interest 
in others, expressing by signs her concern for their comfort and 
enjoyment. 

Julia always abstains from labor of eyery kind on the Sab- 
bath, but we know not from any other motives than a desire 
to imitate the example of others, and a willingness to enjoy 
a day of rest. She dresses herself in her best clothes 
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and spends the day outwardly with great propriety, but—unlike 
Anna Temmermans, of Belgium—she is never present with the 
pupils in the chapel at the hours of religious worship; per- 
haps for the reason that she has no idea of the object of their 
going there, and can therefore have no religious associations 
with it. 

It is painful to be left in this state of uncertainty respecting 
the moral condition of a fellow being; and much to be re- 
gretted, in this view, that the efforts which were made to teach 
her language, and especially to enlighten her mind with regard 
_ to the Creator, were not attended with success. But we doubt 

not that the great Author of the mind can communicate with 

her spirit, though she know him not; and even inspire her with 
that genuine love of what is right, which, wherever found, is 
accepted with him. We know that he is ever present in all 
his works, and more especially in the hearts of his intelligent 
offspring ; and who shall say what his divine presence may not 
accomplish in the inward workings of a mind so much be- 
nighted and enthralled as that, even, of the subject of this 
sketch ? 


SCENE FROM THE DRAMA OF “THE ABBE DE L’EPEE.” 


[In our biographical notice of the Abbé De l’Epée, (Vol. I, 
No. 2 of the Anmnals,) allusion was made to a deaf and dumb 
boy, who was found in the streets of Paris, adopted and edu- 
cated by the Abbé, and named by him Theodore. This boy 
was afterward discovered to be the son of a nobleman, and the 
rightful heir to a large fortune, of which he had been deprived 
by the villainy of a near relative. The Abbé did not, as repre- 
sented in the following scene, himself accompany Theodore in 
his search for his birth-place, being prevented by age and in- 
firmity ; but he provided him with proper companions, who per- 
severed in their singular pilgrimage until the home of the un- 
fortunate and injured youth was found. The play from which 
the following scene is taken was very popular in France, and 
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has been translated into several languages. We copy from an 
English translation, published in this city in 1818, with a pre- 
face by Mr. Clerc.—Ep. ANNALS. ] 


SCENE II. 


A square in the city of Toulouse. On one side the palace of 
Harancour, on the other the house of Franval, bridge, church, 
ete. 


Enter De L’?EP&EE and THEODORE. 


(Theodore precedes De l’Epée, and, advancing in great agitation, 

expresses by signs that he recollects the spot they are in.) 

DeVE. This warm emotion—this sudden change in all his 
features—convinces me that he recollects this place. —Hadst 
thou the use of speech ! 

(Theodore, looking round him, observes a church, and gives 

signs more expressive of his knowing the place.) 

De TE. It is—it must be so;—and am I then at length 
arrived at the period of my long and painful search !— 

(Theodore now sees the palace of Harancour ; he starts—rivets 
his eyes to it—advances a step or two—points to the statues— 
— ‘ shriek—and drops breathless into the arms of De 
’Epée. 

Del. Ah, my poor wronged boy,—for such I’m sure you 
are,—that sound goes to my very heart !—He scarcely breathes. 
—I never saw him so much agitated.—There, there; come, 
come.—Why was a voice denied to sensibility so eloquent ! 
(Theodore makes signs with the utmost rapidity, that he was 

born in that palace,—that he lived in it when a child—had 

seen the statues—come through the gate, ete., etc.) 

De lE. Yes ;—in that house was he born. Words could not 
tellit more plainly. The care of heaven still watches over the 
helpless. 

(Theodore makes signs of gratitude to De ’Epée, and fervently 
kisses his hands.—De ’Epée explains that it is not to him, 

but to Heaven, that he ought to pay his thanks.—Theodore in- . 
stantly drops on his knee, and expresses a prayer for blessings 
on his benefactor.) 

De VE. (Bare-headed—bows, and says—) O, thou, who 

guidest at thy will the thoughts of men,—thou, by whom I 

Was inspired to this great undertaking,—O, power omnipotent ! 

—deign to accept the grateful adoration of thy servant, whom 

thou hast still protected—and of this speechless orphan to 

whom thou hast made mea second father !—If I have uprightly 
discharged my duty,—if all my love and labors for him may 
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dare to ask a benediction,—vouchsafe to shed its dews on this 
forlorn one, and let his good be all my great reward !— 
(De l’Epée raises Theodore, and embraces him. 
We must proceed with caution ;—and, first, to learn who is the 
owner of this house. 
(Theodore is running to knock at the gate—De VEpée stops 
him, etc.) 


Enter PIERRE. 


Pie. Well—that President is the best natured gentleman,— 

De VE. O, here comes one that may, perhaps, instruct me. 
(Signs to Theodore to attend.) Pray, sir, can you tell me the 
name of this square ? 

Pie. (Aside.) Strangers, I perceive—It is called St. George’s 
square, sir—( Looking at Theodore. ) 

De VE: Thank you, sir.—Another word—Do you know this 
superb mansion ? 

Pie. (Observing De VEpée and Theodore more closely.) 
Know it !—I think I ought !—I’ve lived here these five years. 

De lH. That’s fortunate. And you call it— 

Pie. (Aside.) Plaguy inquisitive !—A few years ago it was 
called the Palace of Harancour— 

De VE. Of Harancour ? 

Pie. But at present it belongs to a gentleman of the name of 
Darlemont. (Observing Theodore.) "Tis odd—He seems to 
talk by signs—Is he dumb ? 

(During the above dialogue, Theodore examines the gateway, 
pillars, arms, etc., of the Palace of Harancour ; and explains 
to De l’Epée his recollection of the various objects, ete. 

De VE. And who is this gentleman of the name of Darle- 
mont ? 

(Theodore now turns his face fairly towards Pierre.) 

Pie. How like it is !—Sir ?—Who he is ? 

De VE. Yes ;—I mean, what is his rank, his profession ? 

Pie. (Still looking at Theodore.) Profession! He has no 

rofession, sir ;—He’s one of the richest men in Toulouse :— 
Looking at Theodore.)—One might almost swear to it. Your 
servant, sir ;—I’m wanted. (Aside.) Very odd, all these ques 
tions. (Looking at Theodore.) The strongest likeness I ever 
saw in my life. 
[Zxit PreRRE into the palace. } 

Del EF. Ay, my friend ;—you little know the motive of my 
questions. There’s not a moment to be lost.—This house, that 
once belong’d to so distinguished a family,—this Darlemont, 
the present possessor of it,—every circumstance relating to it, 
—must be publicly known in Toulouse. I'll instantly away, 
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—seek out some lodging, and then—But, for fear it should 

escape me—( Writes in a note book)—Harancour,—Darlemont. 

(Theodore, as De lEpée writes, runs to him with eager curiosity. 
—De l’Epée presses him in his arms.) 

De TE. Yes, my poor mute Theodore; if you belong to 
parents who can feel, no doubt they still lament your loss,— 
and will with transport hail your return.—If, as I fear, you are 
the victim of unnatural foul play, grant me, Providence, to un- 
mask and confound it! So men shall have another proof, that 
every fraud will soon or late be detected, and that no crime 
escapes eternal justice. . 

[Exit DE L’Epiz, leading TuEropore, who looks back at the 
Palace of Harancour, etc.} 


LIFE AT THE ASYLUM. 
BY HENRY B, CAMP. 


THERE are now no less than eleven institutions for the deaf 
and dumb in the United States, containing about one thousand 
pupils. These are, to a great extent, isolated institutions. 
They are not of a character to attract much public notice. 
Their inmates know little of the world around them, and the 
world around knows little of them. They have no transactions 
of business, nor any links of sympathy with the surrounding 
population. They form so many distinct and secluded com- 
munities; their peculiar language and deaf ears and mute 
tongues, in a great degree, precluding intercourse with others. 
But there is a class of individuals, who feel a deep interest in 
these institutions ; we refer to parents of the deaf and dumb. 
They have at length made the dreadful discovery that their 
beloved children cannot hear or speak. They are now looking 
into the future. They are anxiously inquiring how this great 
misfortune, which has befallen their children, can be alleviated. 
Their minds at once recur to the Asylum. But how can they 
part from their beloved offspring, and commit them to the care 
of strangers far away? What treatment will they there re- 
ceive ? Will they be contented and happy? ‘To meet such 
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inquiries as these, we propose, very briefly, to point out the 
pupils’ condition and their manner of life at the Asylum. 

The most eventful and memorable week, perhaps, in the 
life of a deaf and dumb individual, is that of his departure from 
home, and arrival at the Asylum. With some apprehensions 
and sadness he bids adieu to mother and brothers and sisters, 
with but a vague idea wherefore and whither he is going. Yet 
joyful feelings predominate in his mind, for he is accompanied 
by his father, in whom he can trust, and any change is grateful 
to a life of monotony like his. 

All is new to him, and as he is borne along in the rapid rail- 
ear, over hill and valley, and by successive towns and cities, 
his mind is filled with emotions of wonder. He learns, to his 
astonishment, that there are many more people than the former 
circle of his acquaintance, and that the world is not bounded 
by the hills of his native village. 

The steamboat, ploughing its way through the waters, is a 
world of miracles to him, and in the multiplicity of the objects 
he meets with in his rapid journey he becomes almost bewil- 
dered and lost ; and when he arrives at his place of destination 
the climax of his wonder is reached, as he enters the stately 
Asylum, and sees before him two hundred deaf and dumb like 
himself. 

When, on the morrow, he bids adieu to his father, and is left 
alone among strangers, it is not surprising if that sad and unde- 
fined state of feeling, called home-sickness, should, for a time, 
take possession of his mind. The image of father and mother 
and friends far away is vividly before him, and a few tears and 
sighs will escape him, notwithstanding his utmost efforts to 
repress them. 

But the reign of his melancholy is of short continuance. 
He has met with a kind reception from the officers of the Asy- 
lum, and now his sympathizing companions gather around, and 
propose to him a thousand questions about himself and his 
friends and his journey. He rejoices to find, (perhaps to one in 
his circumstances, an excusable feeling,) that there are others in 
the world like himself, and that he can converse with .them in 
his own native language, and thus the new world in which he 
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lives, with its changing and novel scenes, soon engrosses his 
mind. 

On the day after his arrival, he enters the spacious chapel, 
and for the first time in his life witnesses divine worship in his 
own impressive language of signs. Who can tell his emotions, 
as he thus unites with his fellow pupils in prayer to God, of 
whose existence, even, he was perhaps before ignorant ! 

He enters the school-room, entirely unconscious of the work 
he has in prospect. Why all the apparatus before him; for 
what purpose that abacus hanging upon the wall, that frown- 
ing row of huge slates around the room, he cannot imagine. 
He is called to trace upon them the mysterious characters of 
the alphabet, and to spell them upon his fingers. He is de- 
lighted with his new work, but is not discouraged, because he 
is unaware how complicated and vast is the superstructure of 
the English language, of the knowledge of which he is now 
laying the foundation. 

Thus passes the first half day of his school-room experience. 
With an appetite sharpened by this new mental exercise, he 
goes to the dining room, and partakes of his homely, but sub- 
stantial and healthful meal. How different the animating 
scene before him from the dull and unsocial meals of his own 
home ! 

From thence he goes to the play-ground, not to be neglected, 
as he was by the boys of his native village, but to find himself 
among equals, capable of joining, and leading, in all their ex- 
hilarating sports. A portion of each day is spent in the work- 
shop, where he is taught some useful trade, and where his me- 
chanical genius, if he have any, is called into exercise. 

The evening brings the hours devoted to study. Seated at 
his table, with his lesson before him, he begins, for the first 
time, to set in motion that wonderful machine within, the human 
mind, which, up to this time, has lain almost wholly dormant. 
The sight of a hundred boys before him, all diligently engaged 
in mastering their evening task, inspires him with ambition. 
Undisturbed by the busy hum around him, (an advantage en- 
joyed by mutes,) he is almost of necessity made a student. He 
must fall in with the current, and study from mere sympathy, © 
if other motives fail. ; 
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Thus passes each successive day in pleasant alternations of 
study, work, and play. His mind begins to expand. His 
knowledge increases, and his moral feelings are cultivated. 
He is conscious of new and noble powers within, and he begins 
to feel that he belongs to the human race, and that he can, if 
he will, make himself a man, and one worthy of his species. 

Thus employed, the term glides rapidly by, and vacation 
arrives. If he returns to visit home and friends, of course his 
time is pleasantly occupied. If he remains in the institution, 
as about oie half perhaps do, there are not wanting sources of 
enjoyment fully to occupy the six weeks of vacation. 

If young, he is placed under the care of an older pupil, and 
permitted. to visit the city, or to roam over the neighboring 
groves and fields, and gather the fruits of the season ; or with 
some chosen companions, he takes a pedestrian tour ; or vehi- 
cles are engaged to convey them all to visit some place of in- 
terest, where they partake of a bountiful dinner, and spend the 
day in healthful exercise and recreation. 

Sometimes, during the summer term, a steamboat is char- 
tered, and all the pupils enjoy a pleasant sail to some neigh- 
boring city, thus affording them an opportunity to see the 
world, and furnishing them with a theme for composition and 
letter writing for a long time to come. 

The anniversaries are all duly noticed by the deaf and dumb. 
On the Fourth of July a pic-nic is their more usual way of 
manifesting their patriotism. A procession is formed, they 
march to some pleasant grove in the vicinity, and several 
speeches in the language of signs are made, both by instruc- 
tors and pupils. One selects for his topic, ‘‘Our republican 
government and free institutions.” Another expatiates upon 
the subject of temperance, or some other topic not indppro- 
priate to the day and the occasion, after which they partake of 
the good cheer provided for them, and return quietly to the 
institution, not less sincere patriots than others because they 
have not burnt large quantities of gunpowder, or suffered in 
life and limb from explosions and other accidents. 


But the season of Thanksgiving is probably the favorite an- | 


niversary of the deaf and dumb. In the forenoon of that day, 
they assemble in the ~— where religious exercises are held 
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as in all our churches. At a little later hour than usual they 
sit down to tables groaning under the weight of a plentiful en- 
tertainment, and ample justice is done to the good cheer pro- 
vided. In the evening, at the appointed hour, the boys, 
dressed in their holiday attire, proceed to the parlor, around 
. which the young ladies are arranged to receive them. After 
the formality of introduction is over, partners are selected, and 
they promenade the spacious halls of the building. In due 
time rings are formed, and various plays are introduced. Thus 
the evening passes in social intercourse, and the occasion is 
long remembered by them as one of peculiar enjoyment. On 
the succeeding evening there is an exhibition of tableaux, in the 
preparation of which they have been some time previous en- 
ged during their leisure hours. 

Another source of amusement to the deaf and dumb is 
sight-seeing, of which, in a city like this, there is ordinarily no 
lack. No long interval is likely to occur, without the arrival 
of a menagerie, diorama, statuary, painting, or other exhibition, 
and the proprietors often extend a free invitation to the mutes, 
from motives of benevolence to the unfortunate. These exhi- 
bitions not only afford gratification and amusement ; they tend 
to elevate and refine the mind, and the time thus occasionally 
spent in their inspection is doubtless as profitably spent as it 
would be in the school-room. 

During the winter term, a course of lectures is given to the 
pupils by the instructors on Friday evening of each week. 
Philosophy, history, biography, and other topics fitted to in- 
struct and amuse, are selected, and occasionally philosophical 
experiments are made in their presence. 

Such are some of the privileges enjoyed in our institutions 
for the deaf and dumb. It is not denied that some evil is con- 
nected with the good. In such a collection of pupils, from 
every part of the country, there must of course be almost every 
variety of character. But the good predominates.e ‘There is a 
pervading healthful tone of moral sentiment. 

In view of all these privileges, what parent of a deaf and dumb 
child can hesitate to send him to one of our institutions ? Who 
would condemn him to darkness and unhappiness, when light 
and enjoyment are thus proffered to his acceptance? No won- 
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der our pupils become greatly attached to the place of their 
mental and moral renovation. No wonder, after a residence 
here of five or six years, they should leave with the deepest 
regret their ‘‘alma mater,” and ever cherish for her the 
highest affection and respect. 


THE POETRY OF THE DEAF AND DUMB. 


[ We have given, in former numbers of the Annals, a few 
specimens of the poetry of deaf-mutes. Mr. Burnet, the deaf 
and dumb gentleman whose beautiful lines entitled “My 
home, farewell” appeared in our last number, has sent us the 
verses below, written by James Nack, who, as our readers are 
aware, is also deaf. Mr. Burnet prefaces the contributed lines 
thus: ‘‘As you have given specimens of rhyme by two deaf- 
mutes, (semi-mutes, though not semi-sowrd,) suppose you add 
specimens of one or two others, who, like those two, are pro- 
foundly deaf, but like them, also, learned to read before their 
misfortune. I enclose a specimen of James Nack’s poetry. 
You will find specimens of Dr. Kitto’s versification in his work 
on deafness. 

‘*There have been other similar instances in Europe. I 
have read in some English Report, (I forget of what institution,) 
that a deaf and dumb gentleman had published a volume of 
poetry. This must have been at least twenty or twenty-five 
years ago. I have also seen in a catalogue ‘The Silent Harp, 
and other poems.’ I forget the name of the authoress ; it 
may, or may not, have been Charlotte Elizabeth. 

**T need not tell you about Pelissier and another deaf rhymer 
in France. But perhaps you don’t know that Kruse (of 
Schleswig) says in his work, ‘Der Taubstumme,’ etc., that 
he had himself published some pieces of poetry in a German 
newspaper. Tbere was a time when I supposed myself the 
only deaf writer of rhymes in the world. By the way, it is 
several years since I have written verse at all.” Thus far Mr. 


Burnet. The lines that follow are taken from the ‘“ Bell Song,” 
82 
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(imitated from Schiller,) originally published in the New York 
Mirror, and republished in the volume mentioned on page 180 
of the first volume of the Annals.—Ep. ANNALS. ] 


Years speed like wind; for scenes of strife 
Proud youth from girlhood fiercely sunders; 
Plunges amid the storms of life, 
And wanders through the world of wonders; 
A stranger to his father’s home 
Returning, lo! in youthful splendor, 
All glorious as an angel come 
From heaven, with bashful look and tender, 
All blushing like the orient skies, 
The maiden stands before his eyes. 


His heart is seized with nameless yearning, 
He turns aside, alone he strays, 

His eyes with sudden tears are burning. 
Again he turns to seek her gaze, 

And blushingly her pathway traces 
Until her greeting makes him blest; 

He seeks the fairest flower, and places 
Its beauty in her fairest breast. 


Young love! what longing hopes unfoldeth 
Thy golden time! what joys of price! 
The eye an open heaven beholdeth, 
And swells the heart in Paradise. 
Young love! ah! couldst thou ever nourish 
The golden dream! forever flourish ! 


Let him, enthralled by passion strong, 
Approve, before the lasting union, 

If heart with heart is in communion; 
The dream is short; repentance long. 


Ring out! ring out! for triumph blesses 
The youth who by the altar stands, 
And lovely in the young bride’s tresses 
The nuptial wreath entwines its bands. 
Alas! that life’s enraptured fire 
Should with the May of life decay, 
The fairy dreams of young desire 
With veil and girdle rent away. - 
Flits passion’s hour, 
Yet love remaineth, 
A ripening flower 
Which truth sustaineth. 
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JEAN MASSIEU. 
BY LAURENT CLERC. 


JEAN, or rather John Massieu, deaf and dumb from birth,— 
a name well known throughout Europe, although it is possible 
but very few may be familiar with the character and history of 
the man,—was born, in 1772, at Semens, a very small village 
situated at some leagues south of Bordeaux. His parents were 
poor, but honest; the occupation of his father being that of a 
vine-dresser. They had the misfortune of having in their 
family as many as six deaf and dumb children; three boys and 
three daughters. Massieu was the second, if not the youngest 
of the brothers. At the age of thirteen, he was admitted into 
the deaf and dumb school kept at Bordeaux by the Abbé 
Sicard, who had long before established it, after having re- 
ceived lessons from the Abbé de l’Epée, and before succeeding 
that immortal benefactor of humanity at Paris. 

In 1790 or 1791, the Abbé Sicard left Bordeaux, being called 
to Paris to occupy the place of the Abbé de l’Epée, who had 
died the preceding year at the age of seventy-seven. Of 
course, Massieu accompanied his master thither. He was then 
about eighteen, and two or three years afterwards was ap- 
pointed one of the tutors in the Paris Institution. He was 
twenty-five years old in 179%, at which time, myself, Laurent 
Clerc, eleven years old, was brought to Paris by my uncle 
Laurent Clerc of grateful remembrance. Massieu was, there- 
fore, my first teacher, and I had good opportunity of knowing 
him thoroughly. He had not only intelligence, but genius ; yet 
there was a striking contrast between some traits of his char- 
acter and his intellectual faculties ; for, cultivated as his mind 
was, he had during his whole life the carelessness and thought- 
lessness of a child. I often saw him hesitate whether he 
should do the least action or not, for fear of displeasing even 
the youngest of his pupils. He consulted them on the most 
important, as well as on the most trifling matters ; nor was it 
seldom that he came to communicate to his colleagues his 
child-like fancies or apprehensions or uneasiness. He had an 
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extreme fondness for watches, books and other small articles ; 
and, when the fancy took hold of him, he was seen to wear 
two, three, and even four watches. Sometimes he bought 
books in all the quarters of Paris, and, when possessing these 
objects so much wished for, he always carried them about him 
in his pockets, or in his hands. He looked at them without 
cessation ; he showed them to everybody. By little and little 
this habit grew weaker, and in a few weeks it passed away, to 
give place to another gratification. Sometimes he bought at 
auction dress-coats, embroidered waistcoats, silk short panta- 
loons, silk stockings and buckled shoes, after the fashion of 
Louis XIV, Louis XV, and Louis XVI, and on certain occa- 
sions came dressed in them into his school-room to the great 
amusement of some, and to excite the ridicule of others. His 
common dress in the school was a ijoose grey riding-coat, de- 
scending as low as the ankles, furnished with two large deep 
pockets which he filled with the crayons with which the pupils 
wrote on the black-boards, and, when school was done, he 
scarcely ever failed to collect them and to replace them in his 
pockets, and he carried them constantly about him, except 
when he had to go out of the Institution. Thus passed the 
days of his youth between the performance of his duties as 
a teacher and the gratification of these different tastes which 
were his predominant passions. He never could subject him- 
self to the usages of the world. It was not for want of having 
frequented the best society. He had for more than twenty 
years seen all who were most distinguished in France; had 
been introduced to the most august personages, sovereigns and 
princes ; to ladies the most renowned for their grace and intel- 
ligence ; to the greatest men in science and the arts, and yet 
he did not much improve. His’ manners were simple. A 
great vivacity, mixed with a slight roughness of manners, 
added another feature to his character, without being a fault. 
His bright imagination shone with advantage in his answers, 
sometimes incorrect indeed, because he did not slavishly ob- 
serve the rules, often arbitrary ones, of the French language ; 
but they were always in conformity with sound logic and gen- 
eral grammar. When it happened that he did not know a 
word, he invented one by following, with the most scrupulous 
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fidelity, the principles of analogy. Those slight errors, in the 
eyes of a cold purist, who is not much better than our poor 
Massieu, since he himself neglects, too, the capricious usages 
of society, are well made up by the originality of his thoughts, 
the coloring of his fancies, the justness of his comparisons, and 
the brilliancy of his metaphors, wholly oriental. Those who 
read him thought they were reading some passages of the 
Prophets. What is most to be admired is that Massieu wrote 
his thoughts with great rapidity. His answers were in the 
form of short discourses, in which he knew how to mix, with 
art, the description with the definition, without the smallest 
hesitation ; so that it was easy to see that he was always ready 
to answer. So did Mr. Sicard say on this subject, in using a 
simple but just and expressive comparison, that in order to put 
a question to Massieu, it was enough to strike the stone with a 
steel, and immediately the spark would issue. His answers 
then seemed to flow spontaneously. 

I remember many anecdotes about Massieu; I have time ‘ 
mention two or three, and if I mention them here, it is less 
to detract from his merits than to show that his oddities did 
not injure his intellectual faculties. Besides, they are so well 
known everywhere, that when they were repeated to him ata 
more advanced age, far from feeling offended, he heartily joined 
with others in laughing at them. 

One day he had a complaint to make against a man who 
had attempted to rob him of his pocket-book. He repaired to 
one of the Puris police-offices, and demanded a sheet of paper 
and wrote as follows : 

“Mr. Judge, Iam deaf and dumb. I was looking at some- 
thing in a broad street with other deaf and dumb persons. 
This man saw me. He noticed a small pocket-book in the 
pocket of my coat. He slily approached me. He was draw- 
ing out the pocket-book, when my hip warned me. I turned 
myself briskly towards this man, who, being afraid, threw 
the pocket-book between the legs of another man, who picked 
it up and returned it tome. I seized the thief by his jacket, 
I held him fast; he became pale and trembling. I beckoned 
to a police-officer to come. I showed the pocket-book to the 
officer and expressed to’ him by signs that the man had stolen 
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my pocket-book. ‘The officer brought the thief hither. I have 
followed him. I demand justice. I swear before God that he 
stole this pocket-book from me. He, I dare say, will not deny 
the fact. 

“Tbeg you, Mr. Judge, not to order him to be beheaded ; he 
has not killed any one, but let him be reprimanded and I will 
be satisfied.” 

The thief was convicted and sentenced to imprisonment for 
three months in the jail of Bicétre. 

Other incidents are not less amusing. By an urgent invita- 
tion, Massieu went to pass one of his autumn vacations in Os- 
tend, a sea town of Belgium, with Mr. Lauwers, father of a 
deaf and dumb young man, and while there Mr. L. made him 
a present of a pair of boots. As Massieu had never worn any 
in his life, he was so much delighted with them, that he put 
them on with eagerness, got up on a table which was standing 
before a looking glass, and admired his fine boots for half an 
hour, to the great amusement of all around him and to the 
great scandal of his poor deaf and dumb pupil, who felt quite 
disgusted with his conduct, but Massieu did not mind him, and 
thanked the father as well as he could for his pretty present. 
He ever afterwards wore both boots and shoes. 

Some time after the entrance of the Allied Powers into Paris, 
two or three English gentlemen came to visit the Institution 
for the deaf and.dumb. One of them, much gratified with the 
performances of Massieu, invited him to come and breakfast 
with him the next morning. Massieu, who seldom refused an 
invitation, was punctual to the appointment, and anticipated an 
excellent breakfast @ la fourchette; for he liked nothing else 
but boiled ham or roasted fowls, veal or mutton cotelets, to- 
gether with a glass of wine, then a cup of mocha coffee, and a 
small glass of liquor. The English gentleman took him to one 
of those splendid cafés which are still very numerous at the 
Royal Palace, and ordered hot coffee and milk, buttered toast 
and eggs, on which Englishmen, in general, like to breakfast, 
and our ingenious Englishman imagined that what he had just 
ordered would be very acceptable to Massieu, and even that it 
would be something that Massieu had never tasted, as he sup- 
posed that we poor Frenchmen generally breakfasted on barren 
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bread and pure water; but what was his astonishment when 
he saw Massien politely refuse every article he offered him! 
Taking his pencil, for he could write French very well, he 
wrote and asked, “What is the matter with you, Monsieur 
Massieu ?” Why will you eat nothing?’ Massieu answered 
that he loved neither coffee nor eggs, and that this kind of food 
did not suit him at all. ‘‘ What would you have then, Mon- 
sieur Massicu? ‘Nothing but ham and wine,” answered 
Massieu. On the spot, the gentleman called the waiter and 
requested him to fetch the articles. Accordingly two large 
slices of ham on a plate and a bottle of claret wine were 
brought and set on the table, and Massien consumed both slices 
and emptied the whole bottle without even offering one least 
bit to the gentleman; his notion being that the ham was for 
himself and the coffee for the gentleman. The gentleman was 
quite shocked with this singular conduct on the part of Mas- 
sieu, but said nothing, and they parted as if nothing lad oc- 
curred. ‘The next day, however, he called on Mr. Sicard and 
mentioned the circumstances to him, and said that Massieu was 
not the man he had fancied and heard spoken of so much. 
Mr. Sicard apologized for Massieu as well as he could, and 
said that what had happened was but one of the several 
natural peculiarities of his pupil, which he could not cure, 
though he had succeeded in makiug him a man of learning. 
Massieu knew that his English friend had spoken to his master, 
but he did not care; on the contrary, he thought there had 
been nothing improper in what he had done, for, having been 
invited, he had a right to ask for, at a public eating-house, 
what he liked best, and his motto has ever since been—‘‘ Let 
the Englishman have his coffee, and let me have my ham.” 

In 1822, the Abbé Sicard died, aged eighty years, and some 
months afterwards Massieu left the Paris Institution, «after 
thirty-two years of labor. I do not know why; perhaps it was 
either on account of his sorrow at the death of his illustrious 
master, or on account of his being dissatisfied with the changes 
which took place. He returned to Bordeaux and staid with 
some friends; his parents and some of his brothers and sisters 
had deceased long before. In a year, the leader of a small 
school for the deaf and dumb, located at Rhodez, Department 
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de l’Aveyron, in the South of France, solicited his assistance, 
and Massicu went there. He was then fifty-one years old. 
Soon after his arrival, he was struck with the beauty and 
loveliness of a young lady of eighteen, who could hear and 
speak, and who was employed in the establishment, and it 
was not long before he married her. They had one son 
when they removed from Rhodez to Lille, a large city this 
side the boundaries of France and Belgium, where, with the 
assistance and contribution of several benevolent citizens, they 
established a school for the deaf and dumb, of which Massieu 
was the principal and his wife the matron. They had about 
thirty pupils when I visited them in 1836. They had lost 
their son, but had another child, a daughter, whom Mrs. Mas- 
sien was nursing at the time of my visit. I can scarcely de- 
scribe the joy Massien and myself experienced at seeing each 
other again after so long a separation. I found Massieu to be 
aman quite different from what I had known him to be. He 
was rather old, but polite, social, sensible, and much respected, 
and as happy as could be. No doubt that he was indebted to 
his kind wife for his entire alteration. When the moment 
arrived for me to take leave of him, to return to the United 
States, with tears in his eyes he clasped me in his arms, and 
said : ‘It is long since we were together. It is long since we 
separated, and I fear it will be long before we meet again. 
May God bless you! May He prosper you wherever you are, 
and send you back on your voyage with a calm sea and a 
swelling sail! Adieu, adieu, my dear Clerc. Remember me 
to our kind friend Mr. Gallaudet.” Finally, as time pressed, 
we parted, both much affected, and I particularly, on many 
accounts; for I can never forget that he was my first teacher 
and constant and faithful friend. He died in August, 1846, at 
seventy-five years of age, on the very month I last embarked 
for France! I did not see his widow, but heard with pleasure 
that herself and daughter were still in Lille and well ; keeping 


a milliner’s store, and in tolerably good circumstances. 
[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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REMINISCENCES OF DEAF-MUTE INSTRUCTION. 


BY REV. T. H. GALLAUDET,. 


WHILE engaged in the instruction of the deaf and dumb, 
there was a pupil in the class which I was teaching, an inter- 
esting lad of fine talents and: an ingennous disposition, who, I 
noticed, seemed to have a peculiar tact in gathering, from the 
expressions of my countenance, the workings of my mind. 
This led me to make some experiments, to see to what extent 
I could communicate ideas to him, without the use of words 
spelt on the fingers, or of any signs or gestures made by the 
arms and hands, but simply by expressions of the countenance, 
motions of the head, and attitudes of the body. In doing this, 
my principal reliance was on the endeavor to make my face 
the exponent of my thoughts and feclings. The motions of 
the head, and the attitudes of. the body, were the lights and 
shades of the picture. 

He was quite as much interested in these experiments 
as myself ; while constant progress was made, both by teacher 
and pupil, in this novel mode of communication. Our success, 
I was well aware, depended very much on the acute and close 
attention of the lad; on his power of quick perception; and 
especially on the ingenuity which he exercised in putting to- 
gether, in their proper place and form, the outlines of thought 
which I gave him, in discovering the law of association which 
directed my mind, and in supplying those small connecting 
links of the leading ideas, which I often found it difficult to 
furnish. In not a few cases, it was something like my giving 
him a charade, or a riddle, (more clearly and fully expressed, 
however, than such puzzles usually are,) which he was to solve. 
His frequent and accurate solution of them was surprising. 

He had a finely developed head and person; a clear, quick, 
and luminous eye; and a countenance which, fresh with the 
ruddy bloom of youth, spontaneously and faithfully corres- 
ponded, in the ready play of its flexible features, to the move- 
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ments of his mind and heart. I scarcely failed to know, in an 
instant, from his very look, whether or not he had caught my 
meaning in the progressive stages of the process. If he had, 
I went on unhesitatingly. If he had not, I went back a little, 
endeavoring to clear away the mist, till I found that it was dis- 
sipated, and that we were both ready to proceed. 

Some illustrations of what we attempted to do in this way 
may, perhaps, be interesting to the reader. 

One day, our distinguished and lamented historical painter, 
Col. John Trumbull, was in my school-room during the hours 
of instruction, and, on my alluding to the tact which the pupil 
referred to had of reading my face, he expressed a wish to see 
it tried. I requested him to select any event in Greek, Ro- 
man, English, or American history, of «a scenic character, 
which would make a striking picture on canvas, and said I 
would endeavor to communicate it to the lad. ‘Tell him,” 
said he, ‘‘that Brutus, (Lucius Junius,) condemned his two 
sons to death, for resisting his authority and violating his 
orders.” 

I folded my arms in front of me, and kept them in that po- 
sition, to preclude the possibility of making any sign or ges- 
tures, or of speliing any word on my fingers, and proceeded, 
as best I could, by the expressions of my countenance, and a 
few motions of the head and attitudes of the body, to convey 
the picture in my own mind to the mind of my pupil. 

It ought te be stated that he was already acquainted with 
the fact, being familiar with the leading events in Roman his- 
tory. But when I began, he knew not from what portion of 
history, sacred or profane, ancient or modern, the fact was se- 
lected. From this wide range, my delineation on the one hand 
and his ingenuity on the other had to bring it within the di- 
vision of Roman history, and, still more minutely, to the par- 
ticular individual and transaction designated by Col. Trumbull. 
In carrying on the process, I made no use whatever of any ar- 
bitrary, conventional look, motion, or attitude, before settled 
between us, by which to let him understand what I wished to 
communicate, with the exception of a single one, if, indeed, it 
ought to be considered such. 

The usual sign, at that time, among the teachers and pupils, 
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for a Roman, was portraying an aquiline nose by placing the 
fore-finger, crook’d, in front of the nose. As I was prevented 
from using my fingers in this way, and having considerable com- 
mand over the muscles of my face, I endeavored to give my 
nose as much of the aquiline form as possible, and succeeded 
well enough for my purpose. 

Every thing else that I looked and did was the pure, natural 
language by which my mind spontaneously endeavored to con- 
vey thoughts and feelings to his mind by the varied expres- 
sions of the countenance, some motions of the head, and atti- 
tudes of the body. 

It would be difficult to furnish the reader anything like a 
complete analysis of the process which I pursued in making 
the communication. To be understood ,it ought to be wit- 
nessed, and accompanied with the requisite explanations. The 
outlines of the process, however, I can give. They were the 
following : 

A stretching and stretching gaze eastward, with an undula- 
ting motion of the head, as if looking across and beyond the 
Atlantic Ocean, to denote that the event happened, not on the 
western, but the eastern continent. This was making a little 
progress, as it took the subject out of the range of American 
history. 

A turning of the eyes upward and backward, with frequently 
repeated motions of the head backward, as if looking a great 
way back in past time, to denote that the event was one of 
quite ancient date. 

The aquiline shape of the nose, already referred to, indica- 
ting that a@ Roman was the person concerned. It was, of course, 
an old Roman. 

Portraying, as well as I could, by my countenance, attitude, 
and manner, an individual high in authority, and commanding 
others, as if he expected to be obeyed. 

Looking and acting as if I were giving out a specified order 
to many persons, and threatening punishment on those who 
should resist my authority—even the punishment of death. 

Here was a pause in the progress of events, which I denoted 
by sleeping as it were during the night and awaking in the 
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morning, and doing this several times, to signify. that several 
days had elapsed. 

Looking with deep interest wnt surprise, as if at a single 
person brought and standing before me, with an expression of 
countenance indicating that he had violated the order which I 
had given, and that I knew it. Then looking in the same way 
at another person near him as also guilty. Two offending per- 
sons were thus denoted. 

Exhibiting serious deliberation—then hesitation, accompa- 
nied with strong conflicting emotions, producing perturbation, 
as if I knew not how to feel, or what to do. 

Looking first at one of the persons before me, and then 
at the other, and then at both together, as a father would look, 
indicating his distressful parental feelings under such affecting 
circumstances. 

Composing my feelings, showing that a change was coming 
over me, and exhibiting towards the imaginary persons before 
me the decided look of the inflexible commander who was de- 
termined and ready to order them away to execution. Looking 
and acting as if the tender and forgiving feelings of the father 
_ had again got the ascendency, and as if I were about to relent 
and pardon them. 

These alternating states of mind I portrayed several times, 
to make my representation the more graphic and impressive. 

At length the father yields, and the stern principle of justice, 
as expressed in my countenance and manner, prevails. My 
look and action denote the passing of the sentence of death on 
the offenders, and the ordering them away to execution. 

Before I had quite completed the process, I perceived, from 
the expression of his countenance, and a little of impatience 
in his manner, that the pupil felt satisfied that he was fully in 
possession of the fact which I was endeavoring to communicate. 
But, for the sake of greater certainty, I detained his attention 
till I had nothing more to portray. He quickly turned round 
to his slate, and wrote a correct and complete account of this 
story of Brutus and his two sons. 

Other instances of the same kind, attended with equal suc- 
cess, were, Noah’s building the ark, and saving himself and 
family in it from the deluge; Abraham’s preparing to offer up 
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his son Isaac in sacrifice, and the interposition of the angel in 
his behalf; ‘the passage of the Israelites through the Red Sea, 
and the Sutiocaiion of Pharaoh and his host, with similar 
scenes of a picture-like character furnished in Sacred History. 

Washington’s passing over the bridge at Trenton under a 
triumphal arch, between two rows of young females clad in 
white, who strewed flowers: before him, afforded a subject, also, 
I recollect, at the house of Chief Justice Mellen, in Portland, 
Maine, which my pupil was quick to receive, and to describe 
in written language. 

At the same time, when before the Legislature of the State 
of Maine, conducting an exhibition of deaf-mute instruction 
and its results, I endeavored by the process already described 
to convey to the mind of my pupil a fact with which, I think, 
he had not before been acquainted, that I had seen the coach 
in which Napoleon fled from the battle of Waterloo, and had 
sat in the very seat which he then occupied. I succeeded. 

On one occasion a Governor and Ex-Governor of the State 
of Connecticut were in my school-room. After some experi- 
ments of the mode of communication, already described, be- 
tween myself and my pupil, the Governor pleasantly asked me 
if I thought I could tell the lad, in the same way, that the Ex- 
Governor was an old bachelor. ‘‘ With great ease,” I replied, 
and it was soon done, the lad writing to that effect on his slate. 

‘*Now,” says the Ex-Governor, ‘tell him that the Governor 
is a married man, and has two children.” This, also, was 
readily accomplished. The process in each case was very 
simple. In the first I had only to look at an imaginary being 
standing by my side, with the expression of interested conju- 
gal affection, —then at the Ex-Governor with motions of the 
head denoting negation, accompanied with an expression of 
countenance manifesting the pity I felt for him in his lonely 
condition. 

In the case of the Governor, after a similar expression of con- 
jugal affection, I looked at him with motions of the head ex- 
pressing affirmation, and, then, putting myself, as it were in 
his place, I directed my gaze as if towards a little being before 
me, regarding it with a vivid, delighted look of paternal love. 
T looked, in the same way, at another imaginary child near the 
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first one, and then resumed my usual air and manner. This 
was sufficient to secure the desired result. 

There was another use which I found it practicable to make 
of the mere expressions of the countenance, in conveying not 
only ideas but words to the mind of my pupil. 

On our journey to Maine, we sat, one day, directly facing 
each other in the stage-couch. I proposed to him that we 
should invent an alphabet of expressions of the countenance, 
and see if we could not, in a short time, become so fam'liar 
with it, as to make it subservient to the spelling of words 
quite as surely and quickly as could be done by the finger 
alphabet. We began, and settled it as follows : 

The simple expression of awe was to denote the letter a ; of 
boldness, 6; of curiosity, ¢; of despair, d; of eagerness, e ; 
of fear, f;. of gladness, g; and so on. We made various 
trials of this new alphabet of the looks, and found it succeed. 
It is easy to see, that if I expressed by my countenance dis- 
tinctly, and with slight intervals between the expressions, the 
emotions of despair, eagerness, awe, and fear, the letters d, e, 
a, and f, would be denoted, and, of course, the word deaf 
communicated. And so might any other word, by forming the 
proper expressions. Simple as this process is, it would still ap- 
pear very surprising to a person ignorant of it, after being re-. 
quested to furnish any word, no matter how difficult or abstruse 
its meaning, to see it immediately looked by the teacher into 
the mind of the pupil, and the latter writing it down correctly 
on his slate. 

These, and other experiments of a similar kind, made by a 
teacher of the deaf and dumb and his pupils, may, perhaps, 
seem to be matters of mere amusement, and not of any prac- 
tical use. 

But amusement has its uses in all schools, and especially if 
the teacher can, at suitable times, take part in them with his 
pupils. Besides, in the processes of conveying the thoughts 
and feelings of one mind to another, which I have been de- 
scribing, no small share of fixed and clear attention, of the 
power of quick perception, analysis, inference, and combina- 
tion, and of ingenuity and skill on the part of the pupil, and, 
on that of the teacher, of accurate and vivid conception, of 
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true and deep feeling, of faithful and spirited delineation, 
and, I may add, of naturalness and grace in his portraitures, 
is, or ought to be, called into exercise. He thus, also, has ad- 
ditional opportunities of studying the minds of his pupils, and 
they, of becoming better acquainted with his own, and the de- 
velopement of it through his countenance, air, and manner. 
All this is of great practical utility, even if obtained in the 
way of amusement ; perhaps, even the more so on that ac- 
count. 

The truth is, the cultivation and constant use of the expres- 
sions of the countenance, as the natural and intelligible expo- 
nents of the workings of the mind and heart, are often too 
much neglected by the instructors of the deaf and dumb. Let 
them adopt what other modes they may of teaching the mean- 
ing of words, of conveying ideas, and of communicating useful 
knowledge to their pupils, there are defects and deficiencies in 
these modes, especially when the subject is one of an elevated 
or obscure kind, and of an intellectual, moral, or religious im- 
port, which can only be remedied and supplied by the language 
of the human face divine, for which the Author of our being has 
made such ample provision in the elaborate and wonderful ma- 
chinery of nerves and muscles adapted to physiognomic ex- 
pression. 

The same language of expression ought to be employed to a 
vastly greater extent than it is, by those who teach children and 
youth that are in possession of all their faculties, and especially 
for the purpose of acquiring and exercising a salutary influence 
over them. The heart which is full of energetic rectitude and 
goodness, mingled with love and self-denying benevolence, has 
a wonderful ascendancy over the heart of others, when it 
beams forth clearly and benignantly through the eye and the 
whole countenance. Let this become a habit, and the moral 
power accompanying it is incalculable. Fathers and mothers 
should ponder this truth, and come practically under its influ- 
ence in the nurture of their children. 
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COURSE OF INSTRUCTION. 


BY W. W. TURNER. 


THE question, what is the best method of teaching deaf- 
mutes, is one of very great importance, and yet one difficult to 
answer. It is important, inasmuch as the teacher has his pu- 
pils under his instruction but a short time comparatively, and 
in that time he must teach them every thing which it is desir- 
able for them to know, without the opportunity of correcting 
his mistakes if he have set out in a wrong direction, or have 
failed to adopt the best system of instruction. It is a difficult 
question to answer, because experience alone can qualify a 
person to decide whether this or that system is preferable, and 
few, if any, practical teachers of deaf-mutes have been con- 
versant with more than one mode of teaching. We may, it 
is true, form a pretty accurate estimate of the value of a par- 
ticular system or course of instruction by its results; but 
even here there is room for mistake, and danger of erroneous 
conclusions: for a pupil under the best system, and in the 
hands of the most skillful teacher, may beso much inferior in 
intellect to another, not so highly favored in those respects, 
that his progress in a given time shall be far less; and were 
this rule of judging to be strictly adopted, the better system 
might be made to give place to the worse. The same error 
might be fallen into, in case there existed a similar disparity in 
the teachers under the different systems: for it is obvious that 
the teacher of tact and skill may, by labor and perseverance, 
accomplish much more under an inferior system, than another 
under a better system, who should be destitute of the proper 
qualifications. Still, after suitable allowances are made, re- 
sults may and must be regarded as the most conclusive evi- 
dence in favor of any system. 

The writer of this article, after having been engaged twenty- 
eight years in the business of teaching deaf-mutes, still feels 
incompetent to decide a question of so much importance and 
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present such views and suggestions, the result of his own ex- 
perience, as may assist others in coming to a right decision of 
the question. 

There are at the present time three distinct systems or 
modes of teaching deaf-mutes, namely, the French, the Ger- 
man and the English. The French system makes use of the 
natural signs of the deaf and dumb as the medium of instruc- 
tion, in connection with a set of conventional signs, expressive 
of the relations of words in a sentence, and of the changes 
which words admit of in respect to case, tense, number, com- 
parison, etc., and a manual alphabet on one hand. It aims to 
extend and perfect the language of signs, and to give its pupils 
such a knowledge of written language as will answer the pur- 
pose of intercourse with those about them ; and is content to 
leave them mutes after they are educated. The German sys- 
tem on the contrary uses speech as the principal means of im- 
parting instruction, and endeavors to make all its pupils artic- 
ulate like those who hear. It forbids the use of signs as far as 
possible, and of a manual alphabet altogether, both to the 
teachers and the learners; requires the latter to read the lips 
of others when speaking to them and to reply orally; and is 
content with nothing short of changing the deaf-mute into a 
speaking and apparently a hearing person. The English sys- 
tem adopts an intermediate course between the German and 
the French. Like the latter, it makes use of signs as a means 
of imparting instruction, though in a less methodical way ; re- 
lying more upon written language as an auxiliary to signs ; and 
the two-handed alphabet. Like the former, it teaches articu- 
lation ; not however as a means of education so much as the 
end. It endeavors to enable all its pupils to converse orally 
with others, and considers this as the principal object to be se- 
cured, Perhaps some may think that we should have ex- 
tended our classification by adding to it the American system. 
But as we originally introduced the French system, and lave 
only altered and modified it as was required by the genius of 
our language and of our institutions, and the successive im- 
provements which time and experience have enabled us to 
make, we do not think such an extension necessary. It must 
not be supposed that what we have said of these different sys- 
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tems will be found strictly applicable to every school claiming 
to belong to them respectively. Weare aware that the Ger- 
man instructors differ among themselves as to whether signs 
shall be used at all; and if so, to what extent. We are also 
aware that in many of the schools of Great Britain, the idea of 
teaching articulation to all their pupils has long since been ex- 
ploded; while in some of the French and American schools 
articulation is taught to a small portion of their pupils. Prob- 
ably no two schools can be found which are taught precisely 
alike in all respects. Our aim has been only to give a general 
idea of the distinguishing features of these systems, so that 
our reiders might understand the fundamental principles of 
each, and be able in some measure to judge for themselves 
which is best adapted to promote the mental and moral im- 
provement of the deaf and dumb. 

Without entering upon the discussion of this subject, we 
would refer those who may wish to investigate it further to 
Mr. Weld’s Report of his visit to institutions for the deaf and 
dumb in Europe, appended to the Twenty-ninth Report of 
the American Asylum; and also to the Report of Rev. George 
E. Day on the institutions for the instruction of the deaf and 
dumb in Central and Western Enrope, printed with the 
Twenty-sixth Report of the New York Institution. We can 
not, however, forbear expressing the opinion that it was most 
fortimate for the deaf-mutes of this country that the French 
system, rather than either of the others, was adopted here; or 
acknowledging the hand of Providence in the events which led 
to its adoption, contrary to the intentions of the founders of 
the American Asylum, the parent institution of all the Ameri- 
can schools for the deaf and dumb. 

Tt will help us in answering the question proposed in the be- 
ginning of this article first to inquire, what is the definite ob- 
ject to be aimed at in the education of a deaf-mute ? What is 
the thing, which, above all others, we should desire to do for 
him while under our instruction ? It is not to fit him for any 
particular station or profession in after life; but rather to lay 
‘such a foundation as will fit him for any station in which he 
may be placed. The object should be to make him thoroughly 
_ aequainted with written language, so as to enable him to use it 
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as the vehicle of thought. Not so much to impart knowledge 
of particular subjects, as to make him familiar with language, 
the repository of all knowledge. Not primarily to teach 
grammar, or logic, or philosophy, but rather practical construc- 
tion ; so that he may be able to express clearly in words his 
own thoughts and feelings, and to comprehend fully the ideas 
of others when placed before him in appropriate language. 
We do not say that this is the sole object to be aimed at in ed- 
ucating a deaf-mute, or that nothing more than this should be 
attempted by his instructor. On the contrary, he should be 
taught so much of arithmetic and geography and history as 
will fit him for the ordinary business of life and make him an 
intelligent member of society. What we mean to say is that 
every branch of useful knowledge should be taught him in 
subservience to the more important end of giving him correct- 
ness and facility in the use of written language. For we can 
readily see that, without these, all other kinds of knowledge would 
be of little service to him. What good,«for instance, would 
skill in caleulation do him, if he did not know enough of lan- 
guage fully to comprehend the statement of the question pro- 
posed ? Or how could he benefit others by his knowledge of 
geography and history, while unable to express that knowledge 
in intelligible language? If sufficient time were afforded his 
teacher to give him a thorough education, there would be no 
need of confining his attention to any particular subject. Le 
might then be taught any thing and every thing which is taught 
children in possession of all their senses. But the case is far 
otherwise.. The provision made for the support of the deaf- 
mute at our institutions is generally for five or six years only, 
and rarely, if ever, exceeds seven or eight years. How can 
he be expected to do more, in this limited period, than to mas- 
ter a language, of whose simplest rudiments he is entirely 
ignorant? And, in his peculiar circumstances, what acquisi- 
tion can compare with this in importance? For, having accom- 
plished this, he goes from school, holding in his hand the key 
of knowledge; and nothing but his own indifference in after 
life can prevent his access to its richest stores. 

If this view of the subject be correct, and we do not see 
how there can be any difference of opinion respecting it, our 
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question resolves itself into this: How can we soonest and 
most successfully teach a deaf-mute written language? Or, in 
other words, what is the best course of instruction? In dis- 
cussing this subject we do not propose to go into the minute 
details of school-reom exercises, or to prescribe daily lessons 
for the class. We shall content ourselves with such general 
views as will serve to guide the intelligent teacher in his inqui- 
ries after the best method of instructing, and such as may lead 
him to adopt the best means of effecting the grand object of 
his labors. 

We shall in the first place give a brief account of the course 
of instruction adopted and pursued in the French and Ameri- 
can schools; frankly state our objections, so far as we have 
any, to this course ; and then offer a few suggestions in regard. 
toa better method. It must be borne in ‘mind, however, that 
we design to embrace in this account only so much of the 
course of instruction as has reference to the teaching of lan- 
guage, and consequently will be confined chiefly to the ele- 
mentary part of the course. 

The French course of instruction proceeds upon the prin- 
ciple of teaching language in connection with grammar. 
Phrases and sentences are constructed simply for the purpose 
of illustrating a grammatical rule, or of fixing a grammatical 
principle in the memory. Hence words are arranged in gram- 
matical classes, as nouns, adjectives, verbs, adverbs, etc., and 
nouns are arranged in subdivisions in respect to gender and 
number. Verbs are classified and arranged as regular or irreg- 
ular ; active, passive, or neuter. In short, each and every prin- 
ciple of construction is presented and illustrated by appropriate 
phrases before any examples of connected composition are 
given. This is done under the impression that, having fixed 
these principles in the mind, the pupil will be able by their ap- 
plication to compose correctly when required by circumstances 
to express his ideas on any subject. That the laws of gram- 
matical construction being mastered, and fixed in the memory, 
the pupil will then be furnished with the means of correcting 
his mistakes, and with an infallible guide in composition. <A 
person of mature mind, already familiar with the grammar of 
his vernacular language, and able to compose with facility, 
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: would, perhaps, find the above method better than any other 
in acquiring a foreign language. But no one would think of 
teaching a child to speak or write in this way. We object, 
therefore, to the French course of instruction on the ground 
that it is an artificial and an inverted process; teaching that 
first which should be taught last; perplexing the minds of 
children with rules and results, while ignorant of elementary 
principles and practice. How does a little child acquire a lan- 
guage? What prompts him to its acquisition? What is the 
order of nature? He learns by imitation. His wants prompt 
him to make the effort. He learns first the name of the thing 
desired, and then the word expressive of the desire. He will 
arrange these words just as he is taught to do. When he has 
learned the word milk, his mother does not think it necessary 
to stop him in his attempt to express his desire for it, until he 
has learned a complete vocabulary of the articles of food. 
Nor, when he can say, J want milk, does she think it best then to 
teach him to say, J want sugar ; I want meat ; I want clothes.; 
until she has exhausted the list of wants, real and imaginary ; 
much less would she introduce the idea of time or tense in this 
place, and teach him to say, I wanted milk yesterday ; I shall 
want milk to-morrow. Indeed, if she were to teach him these 
artificial forms one day, not having occasion to use them, he 
would forget them the next. He learns the names of such ob- 
jects around him as‘are pleasing to his senses, particularly 
those which attract the eye. He learns to call these things 
pretty or good, and those which give him pain, naughty or Lad. 
Would this be considered as the most favorable time and place 
to give him an idea of an adjective or qualifying word, or a list 
of all the adjectives in common use? On the contrary he is suf- 
fered to follow his own inclinations ; to learn language as he 
wants it, without regard to rules of construction, to classilica- 
tion or order. He learns to speak by imitating the sound of 
the words and phrases repeated to him. He remembers and 
uses such as he finds expressive of his wants and ideas; and 
he comes to do this correctly only by continued practice. He 
at length acquires a knowledge of spoken language sufficient 
for all the purposes of social intercourse; learns to read and 
understand books on all common subjects, and to write letters 
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and simple narrative without ever having learned a single rule 
of grammar. But we are not, therefore, to conclude that his 
knowledge of language is complete, and that he has nothing 
more to learn. He has now reached the point where it is 
proper and necessary to make him acquainted with the princi- 
ples of classification and the laws of grammatical construction. 
His practical knowledge must now be reduced to a science. 
Having acquired that which is most simple and easy, he is now 
prepared to cope successfully with that which is abstract and 
difficult. His teacher may now put him upon a course of in- 
struction which it would have been absurd and ridiculous for 
his mother to have adopted in the nursery. 

In what respect does the deaf-mute pupil differ from the 
child who is beginning to learn language? He is older, it is 
true, but in most cases has not much greater maturity of mind. 
His mental condition, when we commence instructing him, is not 
that of ordinary children beginning to learn a foreign language, 
who are already acquainted with the grammar and construction 
of one language, and have a common medium of communica- 
tion with their teacher; but it is like that of the infant learn- 
ing his first language, with a very limited and imperfect me- 
dium of communication, namely, the few signs which neces- 
sity has compelled him to make in the home of his solitude. 
Why then should we not pursue with him substantially the 
same course as the mother with her child? Teaching him 
first the names of objects immediately about him, or with 
which he is most conversant. Then such little phrases as re- 
quire him to do what is necessary: stand up ; come here ; open 
the door, ete., with others which he may use in asking for what 
he wants. The teacher need not spend any time at present in 
analyzing these phrases, or explaining the words separately 
which compose them. They may be taught as a whole, stand- 
ing for a definite idea, and if the pupil clearly understands 
their import, nothing more should be required of him. Such 
qualifying words may now be introduced as he may have occasion 
to use. Common actions may be concisely described. Very 
short and simple stories should succeed ; and while he is learn- 
ing these forms of language from his teacher, he should be en- 
couraged to make known his wants, express his ideas, and de- 
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scribe the actions of others, both by the manual alphabet and 
by writing. As soon as possible he should be put upon con- 
nected language, and kept upon it, until he can read and un- 
derstand narratives and letters written in a plain and easy style. 
Then the common elementary school books in - history and ge- 
ography may be put into his hands, and towards the close of 
his course the laws of construction or the‘rules and principles 
of grammar should be faithfully taught him. He has now sutf- 
ficient maturity of mind to comprehend these principles, and 
sufficient knowledge of language to understand the propriety of 
their application. Whereas, if they had been introduced at 
the commencement of his course, days and weeks and montlis 
would have been spent in explanation ; lesson after lesson of 
isolated sentences would have been written in their illustration, 
and yet the object of these efforts would*not have been secured. 
This is certainly true as it respects much the larger part of our 
pupils. There may be two or three in a class of twenty, pos- 
sessed of a strong mind and accustomed to think, who would 
grasp the idea of their teacher, and master the difficulty pre- 
sented ; but the case of these forms an exception to the gen- 
eral rule. A fact so striking and so unquestioned should lead 
every candid advocate of the French course of instruction to 
inquire whether a far better method might not be adopted, 
and much more gratifying results obtained. 

It is due to the instructors of the American Asylum to say 
that there has been a gradual change, not only in their views 
on this subject, but in their practice; and we believe 
they are fully convinced that a still wider departure from the 
artificial method at first introduced is necessary, in order to 
secure the most rapid improvement of their pupils. 

We shall conclude what we have to say on this subject bya 
few remarks respecting the books to be used in teaching the 
deaf and dumb. The commonly received opinion has been 
that books’ prepared expressly for this purpose are needed, jir- 
ticularly for the elementary part of the course. Hence, in all 
our schools, printed or manuscript books constructed according 
to the grammatical theory are, at the commencement, put into 
the hands of all our pupils. But if the views, as expressed in 
this article, respecting the course of instruction be correct, 
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then it will follow that our books are not constructed upon the 
right principle, and that others should be substituted, adapted 
to the plan of teaching language above proposed. Some 
teachers have thought that the deaf and dumb need a series of 
books written in a more simple style than those in common 
use, free from figurative and idiomatic forms of speech, and 
adapted to their capacity and. mode of thought and expression. 
A first book of stories of this description, including questions 
and exercises in composition, ‘is a desideratum. But since the 
deaf and dumb are to associate for the most part with those 
who hear and speak, they should be able to use and understand 
language in the same way, read the same books and periodi- 
cals, and express their own ideas in the same style. We should 
therefore prefer to use the same text-books in teaching lan- 
guage, history, geography, and arithmetic, as are used in our 
common schools ; that our pupils might as soon as possible ac- 
quire the style of others, and get rid of the peculiar modes of 
expression and construction of sentences so noticeable in the 
early compositions of the deaf and dumb. 


ARTICULATION AS A MEDIUM FOR THE INSTRUCTION 
OF THE DEAF AND DUMB. 


BY COLLINS STONE, 


THERE has been within a few years a movement in the pop- 
ular mind, in favor of educating the deaf and dumb by means 
of articulation, although now, if we mistake not, it has mate- 
rially subsided. The feeling arose partly from the extreme de- 
sirableness of the results promised by the system, if they could 
be realized, and partly from the extravagant stories which were 
in circulation, at the period referred to, of its actual, success, 
“Distance lends enchantment” to figments of the imagination, 
as well as. to the objects of nature, and these wonderful ac- 
counts, being located in a foreign land, and claiming, in some 
instances, a high parentage, carried with them to many minds 
the force of veritable facts. If true, they seemed to prove very 
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clearly that those who were engaged in educating deaf-muies 
upon any other system were spending their strength in a work 
equally unphilosophical and unprofitable. Notwithstanding 
these stories would gain little credit from those who are in- 
formed on such subjects, and have been thoroughly exploded 
by investigation, we have reason to believe that there are not a 
few persons in the community, who, in consequence of them, 
still entertain the most unwarrantable notions of what articu- 
lation has done and can do for the deaf-mute. As a ground for 
this impression, we have more than once heard the following 
incident related by intelligent persons who not only seemed 
fully convinced of its truth, but of its being a decisive proof of 
the utility of articulation as a system of instruction. A dis- 
tinguished Professor in one of our Theological Seminaries, in 
the progress of a tour in a foreign land, paid a visit to an insti- 
tution of this character. Being ushered into a room to wait 
for the appearance of the head of the establishment, he found 
there a young lady of extremely prepossessing address, and en- 
gaged in conversation with her. The conversation was con- 
tinued for some time, and embraced a variety of topics, with- 
out the least suspicion on the part of the stranger that the 
lady was deaf and dumb! Another tourist ‘often heard pu- 
pils in the deaf and dumb schools of Saxony (Prussia) read 
with more distinctness of articulation and appropriateness of 
expression than is done by some of the children in our own 
schools who possess perfect organs of speech and a comple- 
ment of the senses.” The same gentleman was told by a 
clergyman of high standing and character, that when he was 
one of the religions instructors in the deaf and dumb school 
at ————, he took a foreign friend one day to visit it; and 
when he had gone through the school, his friend observed 
that ‘‘the school was very well, but that it was the deaf and 
dumb school he wished to see!’ We might adduce other 
examples partaking still more of the marvelous, which have 
obtained currency and credit. And these stories are received 
as a fair sumple of what instruction by the svstem of articu- 
lation may and ought to do in all cases for the deaf and dumb! 
The cases first mentioned may be easily explained without at 
all implicating the respectable individuals concerned in au 
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erroneous statement, or even in exaggeration, and witheut 
giving the least ground for the sweeping inference just cited. 
The persons referred to were probably of a class not unfre- 
quently met with in sueh institutions, whose hearing or artic- 
ulation was only impaired, not lost ; the imperfection in either 
having been removed by sedulous cultivation. For ourselves, 
if we were forced to believe the stories in their simple detail, 
and also that the persuns who spoke so perfectly were deaf 
and dumb from birth, we should consider them as wonders 
second only to the feats in the way of articulation performed 
by the animal which Balaam rode, and feel obliged to refer 
them to the same source. The case last mentioned, however, 
we confess our inability satisfactorily to solve, except on the 
supposition either that the ‘foreign friend” had no ears him- 
self, or that he belonged to a class of minds in which wonder 
is so prominent a quality, and so easily excited, as to render 
their observation of little value. 

All who are engaged in the instruction of the deaf and dumb 
allow that two classes who are frequently found in our insti- 


tutions, and are included among the number of deaf-mutes, 


may be essentially benefited by instruction in articulation. 
Children who lose their-hearing as late as seven or eight years 
of age, usually from a recollection of vocal sounds, retain 
their ability to speak for a considerable period after they have 
become entirely deaf. While, without practice and instruction, 
they, after a time, lose this power, and in this state are brought 
to us as deaf-mutes, yet as they already know the position of 
the organs which are necessary to produce the different 
sounds, and have some recollection of language, their speech 
may be in a great measure restored. As, however, they have 
no ear to guide them in the quantity and force of sound, their 
intonations will be more or less unnatural and disagreeable. 
The other class are those to whom allusion has already been 
made, who have only partially lost their hearing. They are 
still able to hear sounds if enunciated with a loud voice, or 
very near the ear. In this case too, as in the other, the fac- 
ulty of speaking is often lost by neglect, and there is a basis 
for profitable instruction in articulation, in the ferception which 
the ear still has of sound, so that by careful and patient 
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labor a knowledge of spoken language may be communicated. 
These two classes constitute but a very small portion of the 
unfortunate children who are found in our institutions for the 
deaf and dumb. Language has already done a great work for 
them, and in an important sense they do not belong to this class 
at all. ‘Their minds are in a different state; their education 
starts from a different point, and the hand of adversity, which 
has fallen heavily upon their companions, has touched them 
more lightly. Certainly no argument can be drawn from their 
peculiar condition and wants, as to the best method of teaching 
those who are the subjects of congenital deafness. 

In the successful education of a deaf-mute, two objects 
must be secured. We must obtain ready access to his mind, 
to give him a knowledge of men and things, in other words 
to educate him, and we must supply him with a medium of 
free and easy intercourse with the world around him. The 
question between articulation and signs, as systems of instruc- 
tion, is simply which will secure both these results, in tlie 
highest degree, to the greatest number of persons, and with 
the least expenditure of labor. We believe that when fairly 
tried by these principles, the most serious and insuperable ob- 
jections lie against the former system. Some of these objec- 
tions we propose to state in the briefest manner, that our 
readers may perceive that the small favor which the system 
meets in American schools, and in most of the schools of 
France and England, is not without a sufficient reason. We 
do not design to enter upon an original discussion of the merits 
of articulation as a system of instruction, but simply to group 
together the most prominent objections which experience and 
investigation have found to attend it. The recent able and 
lucid reports of Messrs. Weld and Day, of which we shall 
make free use, detailing the results of their observations in 
schools where it is still taught, are so conclusive as to render 
farther discussion unnecessary. 

We are not disposed to question the value of a clear and dis- 
tinct articulation to the deaf and dumb. If they can obtain 
this, the loss of hearing is comparatively a slight misfortune. 
We say comparatively, for although the ears of a deaf per- 
son are insensible to music, and he can derive no pleasure from 
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the “‘concord of sweet sounds,” yet if he can in intelligible 
tones communicate his thoughts, and if in addition to this he 
can understand what is said to him by observing the motions 
of the lips, (by the way, an entirely distinct and exceedingly 
difficult art,) he may enjoy the pleasures of a cultivated mind, 
and be fully restored to society as a happy and useful citizen. 
We are even willing to admit that the adoption of articula- 
tion as the medium or end of instruction turns not upon its 
being desirable, but feasible ;—feasible not in a few cases and 
in some slight and imperfect degree, with immense labor, but 
sufficiently so to be an adequate remedy for the calamity of 
deafness, and to show a measure of success fairly proportioned 
to the labor expended. 

The first objection to articulation as a system of instruction 
which we notice is the difficulty of imparting it to the deaf and 
dumb. Of course, no idea of sound can be communicated. 
In learning to speak, the deaf-mute derives no assistance from 
his ear and expects none. He must indeed be taught to utter 
sounds, but of their quality he can know nothing. The art he 
must acquire is to adjust his vocal organs in such a way as to 
produce the various sounds and words of spoken language. 
This certainly is a very easy process to those who know how 
to do it, but unfortunately the deaf-mute has not this knowl- 
edge, and, unlike the companions of Columbus, who found no 
trouble in making the egg stand upon its end after the feat 
had been performed before their eyes, he finds it no easy mat- 
ter to place his organs in a proper position after repeated and 
careful instruction. Indeed, before he enters upon the work 
of making articulate sounds himself, he must acquire the art 
of reading upon the lips, that is, the ability to recognize words 
spoken by others, by watching the motions of the lips ;—a 
process scarcely less formidable and perplexing than the for- 
mer. His only way of learning the sounds of words is by imi- 
tating from the lips of his teacher. The simple experiment 
may give any one an idea of its difficulty. Let a person, 
closing his ears, place himself before another who is engaged 
in conversation, and see how many words he can understand. 
Let now the rapidity of ordinary conversation be exchanged 
for a more slow and distinct enunciation. He will probably 
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find that, beyond a few common-place phrases, he has little idea 
of what is said to him. 

So that a person who has a knowledge of adil and has 
been familiar all his life in himself and others with the posi- 
tion of the organs which is necessary to produce a required 
sound, finds spoken language when addressed to the eye for 
the most part unintelligible to him. How much greater is the 
task in the case of a deaf-mute, whose perceptions are un- 
quickened by education, and to whom words and sounds are 
alike mysterious and unmeaning. ‘The German teachers enu- 
merate the following obstacles to be encountered in reading 
on the lips : 

1. “There are many sounds which demand positions of the 
organs so entirely similar to each other, as it respects external 
observation, that only a very practiced eye can discover the 
difference. 

2. ‘No peculiar opening of the lips is necessary in the pro- 
nunciation of most of the consonants. In such cases, it is 
usually decided by the vowel immediately preceding, and as 
the lips then conceal for the most part the interior of the 
mouth, the scholar must hence in respect to many consonants 
remiin in uncertainty. 

**In the flow of discourse, sounds run so much into one 
another, that only a very practiced eye can seize hold of the 
idual parts. 

. “The pronunciation of different persons has - the eye so 
Pei variations as sorely to puzzle the deaf and dumb. 

“In connected discourse, many sounds which properly be- 
long to words are lost, which greatly increases the difficulty of 
understanding by means of sight.” * 

They also freely admit. these difficulties to be so great that 
deaf-mutes never become able in ordinary discourse to muke 
out each word, or perhaps the greater number. The highest 
skill they expect to attain is to make out a few and guess at 
the remainder. 

These difficulties exist in teaching articulation in the Ger- 
man language, and they are ten-fold greater in our own, 80 


*See Day’s Report, p. 121, in the 26th report of the New York Institution 
for the Instruction of the Deaf and Dumb. 
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great indeed, that the German teachers who are the champions 
of the system frankly allow them to be in the latter almost 
insuperable. This is owing to the number of silent letters in 
the English language, the variety of sounds which belong to 
each letter, and to the fact that the sound of the letters singly 
gives no clue to their sound when combined in words. Words 
which are composed of similar letters vary so much in pro- 
nunciation that each word in the language must be, for the 
most part, taught by itself. In the German language, each 
letter is pronounced, and retains its proper sound in all combi- 
nations, so that when once taught it is afterwards easily recog- 
nized. Besides learning to read on the lips, and the proper* 
position of the vocal organs to enunciate different words, there 
is another point upon which a great amount of labor must often 
be expended : the impulsion of breath necessary to make, not 
precisely the right sound, but any sound. Sometimes the in- 
genuity of the teacher is taxed to the utmost to induce the pu- 
pil to make any audible sound. The following case of this 
kind is mentioned by Mr. Day : 

* At Leipzig, I saw a little girl who had been under instruc- 
tion a couple of weeks, but without making any progress. 
Day after day she had been called up, and the teacher had 
pronounced the usual sound @ (a as in father) with the cus- 
tomary devices of prolongation and percussion, placing her 
little hand before his mouth, and under his chin, to show her 
that the breath must be strongly expired, and a jar made in 
the vocal organ, but all to no effect. She placed her hand as 
she was directed before her own mouth, and under her chin, 
breathing strongly enough, but making no sound. As I saw 
her from time to time, in my visits to the school, with her 
mouth wide open, but in complete- ignorance of the manner 
of producing the jar she noticed in her teacher, I became in- 
terested in the case, and requested the teacher to inform me 
as soon as he succeeded. In the course of the week, he 
brought me word that she had overcome the difficulty. When 
his own patience was nearly exhausted, another deaf and dumb 
girl had undertaken the matter, and instantly succeeded. Very 
possibly, the teacher himself would have attained the same 
result, had he continued his efforts a moment longer. The 
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child, it appears, had first’ succeeded in making the sound, 
when her hand was under her chin; and, in consequence, such 
an association: between the vibration and the position of the 
hand was established in her mind that in no other way was 
she able for some days to make any sound at all. The instant 
her hand was removed, the sound ceased.” 

The bare statement of what is to be done in teaching artic- 
ulation is a sufficient illustration of the point we have now in 
hand. If any person supposes it an easy matter to teach a 
deaf-mute to distinguish the various words of our language by 
the motions of the lips made in enunciating these words, and, 
from the knowledge so obtained, rightly to adjust his own or- 
gans, and give the impulsion of breath requisite to make them 
audible, to do this so as to be generally understood by others, 
(otherwise his articulation is of no use to him,) and by a knowl- 
edge of language thus acquired to make the treasures it con- 
tains his own, we commend him to the experiment. We do 
not deny that it is better to educate a deaf-mute in this man- 
ner than not at all, but we maintain that the difficulty attend- 
ing the system is a serious objection to its adoption. 


[TO BE CONTINUED.] 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL. 


BRIEF NOTICES OF THE MORE IMPORTANT PUBLICATIONS WHICH HAVE AP- 
PEARED IN GREAT BRITAIN OR AMERICA, HAVING RELATION 
TO THE DEAF AND DUMB. 


BY SAMUEL PORTER. 


(Continued from page 51.) 

46. Reports of the National Institution for the Deaf and Dumb 
of Ireland, at Claremont, Glasnevin, near Dublin. 1816, and 
thereafter annually. 

The Claremont Institution was set on foot in 1816, through 
the exertions of Dr. C. E. H. Orpen, a benevolent physician of 


*Day’s Report, pp. 117, 118. 
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Dublin. ‘Taking the idea from one of the Birmingham reports, 
which mentions the manner in which Dr. De Lys succeeded in 
awakening an interest which resulted in the establishment of 
that institution, Dr. Orpen employed the leisure of three or four 
months, while recovering from severe attacks of typhus fever, 
in commencing the instruction of a deaf and dumb child taken 
from an orphan asylum, and in preparing a course of lectures, 
which he afterwards delivered. 

A committee having been appointed and subscriptions raised, 
application was made to the London Institution for a qualified 
instructor, or for the privilege of sending a suitable person there 
to become qualified ; but without success. Thomas Braidwood, 
then at Birmingham, ‘‘ would not teach any one without being 
well paid, and without an engagement not to teach any one else 
for some years.” On applying to Mr. Kinniburgh, master of 
the Edinburgh school, it was found that he was under bonds of 
secrecy for two years longer. 

Thus unexpectedly disappointed on all hands, the committee 
employed two young men, who had no previous experience, but 
who made a commendable beginning. 

After two years, Mr. Joseph Humphreys was appointed il 
master, and sent to Edinburgh, where he spent about three 
months under Mr. Kinniburgh’s instruction ; for which was paid 
the sum of one hundred and fifty pounds, as a remuneration to 
Mr. K. for his trouble, in consideration also of the cost at which 
he had himself been instructed, and in view of the design of the 
Dublin Institution to receive the children of the rich as well 
as charity pupils; an injunction was also imposed against giv- 
ing instruction to any who might design to set up rival schools 
in Scotland, which might injure the Edinburgh Institution by 
subtracting from the portion of its income derived from private 
pupils, the children of wealthy parents. This restriction was 
afterwards removed. 

The Claremont place was taken at this time, and since then 
the Institution has been managed with ability, zeal, and success. 
It has held a rank in point of numbers quite above any other 
in Great Britain, the one in London excepted. Its prosperity 
and efficiency seem to have been due, in no small measure, to 
the enthusiastic and indefatigable labors of Dr. Orpen. It is 
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supported, like the other British schools for the deaf and dumb, 
entirely by voluntary contributions and payments from private 
pupils. The charity pupils are elected by vote of the subscri- 
bers. The only compensation to the head-master is—or at least 
was a few years since—the allowance of accomodations for 
his family and private pupils, free of rent. 

In 1824, as stated in the Tenth Report, p. 44, the whole ex- 
penditure for forty-nine pupils—clothing included, and £545 
for rent,—was £1275 2s.; which would be only about a hun- 
dred and thirty dollars for each. The number under instruction 
in 1843 was 119, not including the private pupils. 

The system of instruction would be, of course, and appears 
to have been, in. the earlier years at least, essentially the same 
as the one at London from which it was derived. We find 
nothing said in any of the Reports in our possession of a change 
in this respect. ‘The Twenty-Second, however, contains re- 
marks on this head ; and, while no mention is made of articula- 
tion, says that the leading principle of the method employed is 
to adopt the language of signs, both the ‘‘natural” and the 
“* systematic,” as the means of conveying to the pupil ideas and 
a knowledge of words. 

These Reports not only give a full exhibition of the affairs of 
the Institution, with reports of anniversary meetings, and nu- 
merous specimens of composition on the part of pupils, but 
contain also much information concerning other cotemporary 
institutions, notices of publications received, interesting cor- 
respondence, etc. We will briefly indicate some of the more 
important matters which we find in those of them which we 
have, our file being incomplete by more than half. 

‘The Fourth notices the death of a young man, deaf, dumb 
and blind, who had been admitted into the Institution ; referring 
to the mention made of the case in the Third Report. It con- 
tains also letters of some interest from the Abbé Goudelin, one 
of the instructors of the Bordeaux Institution, and from Mr. 
Czech, of that at Vienna, and from Mr. Robert Kinniburgh ; also 
one from Mr. Clere to the Abbé Sicard, the first after his arrival 
in this country, which may be found again in the ‘‘ Contrast” 
noticed below. It is stated in a note to a paper included among 
the appendixes that ‘“‘a volume of poems appeared some years 
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since in London, written by a deaf and dumb gentleman ;” but 
we have seen no mention elsewhere of such « publication. 

The Fifth has a letter from Mr. Gallaudet, in which occurs the 
followmg paragraph : ‘‘I do not recollect that I ever suggested 
to you our mode of praying with our pupils by signs ; it is quite 
practicable ; and I think I can say with truth that I find no 
greater difficulty in expressing myself extemporaneously in 
prayer by signs than by words. The one who prays stands in 
a conspicuous situation, surrounded by the pupils standing, who 
all regard him with a fixed attention. A short petition is ex- 
pressed by signs, and is followed by a pause, which gives each 
pupil the opportunity of offering it up mentally.” We copy 
this, as showing the origin of this practice, which, in all our 
American institutions, is now regarded as an indispensable 
means of moral and religious culture. 

This Report has also a letter from Backus, a Hartford pupil, 
to Collins, a pupil at Dublin ; letters from Dr. Mitchill of New 
York; and one from Mr. Stansbury of the New York Institution, 
expressing his method of manual signs for numbers. The Sixth 
Report has also a letter from Dr. Akerly of New York. 

The Tenth is voluminous. It contains a report of the doings 
and speeches at the anniversary meeting, in which an ill-man- 
nered attempt to interrupt the proceedings and bring charges 
against the Institution was made by Mr. 8. Gordon, who had 
once been on trial there as an assistant teacher and been re- 
jected for the fault of a violent temper, and had afterwards 
been employed a short time in the London Institution and dis- 
missed for the same reason, and who was then undertaking to 
set up a day-school for the deaf and dumb in Dublin ; letters 
from the Abbé Goudelin, in which we find it remarked that an 
increased number of deaf and dumb had been observed in local- 
ities which were the scene of war during the revolution; a 
letter from M. Bébian, of Paris ; notice of a programme issued 
by the Paris Institution ; mention of the establishment of insti- 
tutions at Liverpool and at Manchester, indirectly consequent 
on the visit of Mr. Humphreys to those places to solicit con- 
tributions ; notices of the Birmingham, Glasgow, and Edinburgh 
schools ; letters and notices of reports and pamphlets from New 
York and Philadelphia, etc. 
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The Eleventh is still larger than the Tenth, extending to 200 
pages. During the preceding year, the committee had at- 
tempted to get a memorial before Parliament, asking for a grant 
of money to enable them to purchase up the rent of Claremont ; 
but the Chancellor of the Exchequer would not consent to have 
it presented. ‘They then appealed to the London Asylum for 
aid from its overflowing treasury; but the committee declined 
to lay the proposition before the subscribers to that charity. 

This Report gives a letter from the Abbé Boselli, teacher at 
Genoa ; also, from the same, in French, addressed to the Baron 
de Zach, being a criticism of Arrowsmith’s book, and filling a 
dozen closcly printed pages, followed by the reply of the Baron ; 
a letter from Mr. Gard, teacher at Bordeaux, himself deaf and 
dumb ; a line from De Gérando ; and a letter from Birmingham 
in relation to the institution there. Then follow thirty-nine 
notices of publications received. The notice of the Thirteenth 
Birmingham Report gives extracts from the same, with other 
mutter relative to the introduction, through Mr. Du Puget, of 
a change in their system of instruction, and the temporary 
difficulties that ensued. : 

A letter of Dr. Orpen to the editors of the Christian Observer, 
with their notes upon it, (noticed below,) and another of Dr. 
Orpen, in correction of the notes offered to the Observer for 
publication, but declined, are all given at length in this Report. 

The Fifteenth gives a synoptical ‘‘sketch of the principles, 
objects, plan, and management” of the Institution. 

The Seventeenth contains a letter in good English from Paul 
Basso, a pupil in the Genoese school for the deaf and dumb; 
and one in Latin from Mr. Fabriani, instructor in the school at 
Modena. 

The Eighteenth contains some foreign correspondence, and 
notices sixty-one Reports and other publications relating to the 
deaf and dumb, received since the date of the Eleventh Report. 

The Twentieth gives statistics concerning 489 out of a total 
of 500 applicants for admission since the origin of the Institu- 
tion,—an accurate registry having been kept of these cases,— 
embracing the several points of the proportion of the sexes, the 
origin and the degree of the deafness, the number of other deaf 
or hearing children in the family, the number whose sight was 
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defective, etc.,—five, it is stated, were blind of both eyes,—and, 
finally, the oceupation, and the residence in town or county, of 
the parents. Others of the Reports, also, contain details of the 
condition of the families of applicants. 

The annual Reports of the Juvenile Association, which was 
an efficient auxiliary to the National Institution, and sundry 
sermons preached in its behalf, were published ; but contain 
nothing of general interest. 


47. A Fut Rerutation of various Mistakes, Misconceptions, 
Prejudices and Misrepresentations, as to Claremont National 
Deaf and Dumb Institution, which were some time since put 
forward in Belfast, ete., being an Appendix to the Fifteenth 
Report of that Institution. Dublin, 1832. 


The opposition at Belfast to the Claremont Institution orig- 
inated with a Mr. McComb, the teacher of a school for hear- 
ing children there, who started a project for taking deaf and 
dumb children into his school. It was subsequently led on by 
Mr. 8. Gordon, who set up in Belfast a day-school for the deaf 
and dumb. These men succeeded in alienating many friends 
of the Claremont Institution, bringing charges of ‘‘ monopoly,” 
‘‘illiberality,” and expensiveness ; of keeping the aré of instruc- 
tion in studious secrecy, ete. Gordon delivered lectures and 
published a pamphlet on the education of the deaf and dumb, 
and a quite warm newspaper controversy was carried on. Some 
things having a degree of historical value may be gleaned from 
the book. It contains several letters of interest from Mr. Kin- 
niburgh. 


48. OrpEN, (C. E. H., M. D.) The Contrast between Atheism, 
Paganism, and Christianity, illustrated ; or, the Uneducated 
Deaf and Dumb, as Heathens, compared with those who 
have been Instructed in language and Revelation, and taught 
by the Holy Spirit, as Christians. Dublin, 1828, pp. 252. 


Visits To CLAREMONT, or Conversations and Correspondence 
with the Deaf and Dumb. First Series. By the Author of 
“The Sword of the Spirit,” ete. Dublin, 1829. 


ANECDOTES AND ANNALS OF THE DEAF AND Dus. . London, 
1836. 
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The third of the above named works is the first corrected 
and enlarged. The second is set down in Guyot’s ‘‘ Liste” asa 
production of Dr. Orpen. We have only the first under exam- 
ination. It contains the substance of the public lectures de- 
livered by the author in 1816. It presents much interesting 
matter, the result of considerable reading, and some affecting 
anecdotes and facts never before published ; though put together 
without pretension to accuracy of arrangement. It gives his- 
torical notices, more or less full, of Sicard, De l’Epée, Massieu, 
Clerc, Saboureux de Fontenay, James Mitchell, Julia Brace 
and others, and a variety of miscellaneous information on the 
general subject. It was printed, we should not omit to mention, 
by Thomas Collins, the first pupil of the Institution, the orphan 
boy whom Dr. Orpen took under his charge in commencing the 
enterprise. 


49, THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, London, January, 1822: Vol. 
XXVI. Review of Arrowsmith’s ‘‘ Art of Instructing the 
Infant Deaf and Dumb.” 


In this article the views of Mr. Arrowsmith (see our last 
number, p. 49) are advocated throughout. After relating the 
case of Mr. A.’s brother, the writer proceeds, with justice, to 
censure the English method for expending so much attention 
upon articulation, recommending the French method as prefer- 
able ; but he falls, with Mr. Arrowsmith, into the very erroneous 
idea that by discarding articulation you relieve the art of in- 
struction of all the difficulties which make separate institutions 
for the deaf and dumb requisite, and that the other parts of their 
education demand no special skill or experience. It is thence 
inferred—though, even granting the premises, the conclusion 
would not follow—that the deaf and dumb may be educated to 
advantage in schools for other children ; and the several argu- 
ments in favor of this scheme are plausibly set forth. 

In this article there is produced an extract from a letter de- 
scribing the remarkable susceptibility to pleasure from musical 
performances possessed, if we are to believe the story, by Mr. 
Arrowsmith’s deaf and dumb brother. If the young man was 
entirely deaf, the account contains some things which are too 
much for our credulity. Indeed, the account given of the cir- 
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cumstances of his education lead us to doubt whether he 
was 80. 


"50. Tue CHRISTIAN OBSERVER. London. 


This periodical contains a number of communications, be- 
sides occasional brief notices, in relation to the deaf and dumb. 
We have already noticed (p. 232 of Vol. I.) Mr. Dutens’ letter 
in the Observer of the year 1809. The volume for 1802 gives 
a brief account of experiments made by “ Beyer, of the Deaf 
and Dumb Academy in Paris,” on the degree of hearing pos- 
sessed by the pupils; some of the results of which were very 
singular. The volume for 1815 has an account of an examina- 
tion of Massieu by Sicard, and of a private interview with them. ~ 
In some of the volumes from 1818 to 1827 inclusive, there are 
sundry papers in which the subject of the education of the deaf 
and dumb is discussed ; particularly, touching the question of 
teaching articulation or discarding it, and that of educating the 
deaf and dumb in separate institutions, or in the schools for 
speaking children ; also in respect to the value of signs as an 
instrument of instruction, and the merits of the French system. 
The editors took sides against the English institutions, though 
not entering much into the discussion. In the number for 
August, 1818, Vol. XVII, is a communication opposing the 
teaching of articulation. In that for December of the same 
year is one on the other side of the question. In the numbers 
for October and December, 1819, are two short papers, signed 
G., and apparently from Mr. Gallandet’s pen, explaining the ad- 
vantage of signs, and the inutility of articulation, for imparting 
to the deaf and dumb a knowledge of language. 

In 1822, a long quotation from the article in the Quarterly 
Review, noticed above, was copied into this magazine. 

The volume of 1826 has two communications from Mr. Gal- 
laudet, with his own signature. The first is ‘On Oral Lan- 
guage and the Language of Signs.”’ It points out, aad fully 
and clearly illustrates, the process through which language is 
and must be acquired by all children, showing the importance 
of attention to this subject on the part of parents and instruc- 
tors, and recommending the use and the cultivation of the sign- 
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language as an important aid in giving to children an accurate 
and thorough knowledge of words. 

The other article, connected in a measure with the first, is 
entitled “The Language of Signs auxiliary to the Christian 
Misssionary,” and contains views of great importance, in refer- 
ence to the advantage which a previous study of the language of 
signs would give the missionary for acquiring the language of 
the people to whom he is sent. The instances are related in 
which Mr. Clere succeeded in conversing by this means with a 
Chinese, and in which Mr. Gallaudet himself did so with South — 
Sea Islanders and American Indians at the Cornwall School. 

In the December number of the same year, there is a com- 
munication in defence of separate institutions for the deaf and 
dumb, and in opposition to Arrowsmith’s plans, consisting 
chiefly of an extract from a speech of Dr. Orpen, published in 
the Tenth Report of the Dublin Institution. Some editorial 
comments subjoined called forth a letter from Dr. Orpen him- 
self, which was published in the Odserver for February, 1827, 
with editorial notes; these brought another letter from Dr. 0. 
which the editors declined publishing ; and the two letters and 
the notes were inserted in the Eleventh Dublin Report. 


51. AccounT oF A MEETING held, ete., on Thursday, 14th 
January, 1819, for the purpose of forming a Society for the 
Education of the Deaf and Dumb. Glasgow, 1819. 


A Brier Hisrortcat Skercu of the Origin and Progress of the 
Glasgow Deaf and Dumb Institution. Glasgow, 1836. 


ANNUAL Reports of the Glasgow Society fur the Education of 
the Deaf and Dumb. 1821 and onwards. 


A visit of Mr. Kinniburgh to Glasgow, with some of his 
pupils, in 1814, was the means of first calling the attention of 
the public in that city to the subject of the education of the 
deaf and dumb. A society auxiliary to the Edinburgh Institu- 
tion was formed on the spot, for the benefit of poor deaf and 
dumb children of Glasgow. But the increasing number of ap- 
plicants, and the crowded state of the Edinburgh Institution, 
rendered it expedient to establish an institution at Glasgow. 
The same difficulties were found in the way of procuring a 
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qualified instructor as were experienced at Dublin ; which were 
however happily obviated. Mr. John Anderson, teacher of a 
school in Glasgow, made the matter a subject of study, and, 
taking a few deaf and dumb children, gave proof of his practical 
skill so far as to satisfy the Committee of his ability to conduct 
such an institution with success, and one was accordingly estab- 
lished and entrusted to his care. 

Mr. Anderson resigned in 1822, and was succeeded by his 
assistant, Mr. Haddow, who also resigned, and was succeeded 
by Mr. James Watson. He resigned in 1826, and went to 
assist his father in the London Institution, of which he is now 
at the head. He was succeeded at Glasgow by Mr. R. G. 
Kinniburgh, son of the master of the Edinburgh Institution. 
He died in 1831, and was succeeded by his assistant, Mr. Dun- 
can Anderson, who, we believe, still occupies the post. 

“The method of instruction,” says the Historical Sketch, 
“which has been recently and successfully employed in this 
Institution, is similar to that of Bébian, in. France. The pupils 
are taught, Ist, to express their ideas by manual and written 
language,” ete. Of oral language, nothing is said; but it ap- 
peurs from the Nineteenth Report that articulation was taught 
to all the pupils in 1840. 

In 1836, the gratifying fact is mentioned that the former pu- 
pils of the Institution residing in the city were in the habit of 
mecting every Sabbath for religious worship, to the number of 
about fifty ; the services being conducted by a young man who 
had been educated at the Institution. 

The support of the Institution had been derived chiefly from 
annual contributions, which have sometimes fallen alarmingly 
short of the expenditure; but within ten years past it has re- 
ceived some handsome legacies. The pupils have all been 
boarded and lodged in the Institution, and the whole annual ex- 
pense for each pupil, including instruction and excluding rent, 
has averaged only about sixteen pounds. The right of admit- 
ting charity pupils is vested in the officers of the Society. The 
number of pupils in 1844 was about seventy. 

The Reports are well drawn up, in a business like manner. 
Our file embraces all from the Fifteenth to the Twenty-third. 
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Each of these has appended a report of the anniversary exhibi- 
tion, and specimens of composition by pupils. 

The Eighteenth (for 1839) contains some verses entitled 
‘*Plead for the Dumb :” also several pages of Statistics, includ- 
ing the results of observations and inquiries concerning the 
pupils of that Institution. It is there stated that ‘‘in the island 
of Arran, a place within a few hours sailing of ” Glasgow, “ina 
population of 6427, there are no fewer than twelve persons deaf 
and dumb, or one in every 535 individuals.” ‘‘ One person aged 
56, who was born deaf and dumb, has since become blind, and 
is the father of two children also deaf and dumb.” There are 
mentioned, besides these, ‘‘ two sisters in one family, two broth- 
ers and one sister in another, and these last have also two 
cousins deaf and dumb.” In the same population, there were 
twenty-two persons mentally deranged, or one to 292 of thie 
whole; and five blind, or one to 1285. From the fact tnat 
Scotland resembles Switzerland in its physical features and in 
the scanty means of subsistence, the inference is drawn that, 
as in the latter, so in the former, the ratio of the deaf and dumb 
to the whole population exceeds the average of other parts of 
Europe ; and the inference is confirmed, it is added, by the 
number of applications for admission to the institutions. 

This Report has also appended ‘* Memoirs of Persons born 
Deaf, Dumb and Blind,” embracing the instances (including 
some not born so) of James Mitchell, David Gilbert Tate, Julia 
Brace, Hannah Lamb, (an English lady, whose case is described 
by Sir Hans Sloane,) Mile. Morisseau, (who became blind at 
the age of thirteen years, while a pupil in the Paris Institution 
for the deaf and dumb,) and Mary M’Leod. 

The account of Tate is compiled from a communication by 
Dr. Herbert in the first number of the Edinburgh Philosophical 
Journal. He ‘‘ was born in the island of Fetlar, situated to the 
north-east of the Shetland group, where, in 1818, he was discov- 
ered by Dr. Herbert to have dragged on an unnoticed existence 
for twenty-five years.” His parents occupied a miserable hovel 
in wretched poverty, and had so neglected this child, deeming 
his condition beyond the possibility of melioration, that he was 
not even able to walk erect. He discovered, nevertheless, some 
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marks of intellectual faculities, which might perhaps have been 
expanded by suitable attention. 

The English lady whose case is mentioned had arrived at 
mature age, when she was deprived, by disease, of sight, hear- 
ing and speech ; but contrived methods of communicating with 
those around her. ‘The account appeared in the first volume of 
the Annual Register, for 1758, copied, Dr. Kitto thinks, from 
the Philosophical Transactions. Dr. K. gives the particulars 
of the case in his book on Blindness. They are also to be found 
in the book entitled ‘‘The Pursuit of Knowledge Under Diffi- 
culties.” 

Mary M’Leod ‘was born blind at Portobello, near Edin- 
burgh, in 1824, and at the age of three years lost her speech. 
Like Tate, she moved about her apartment on her hands and 
feet, and her habits became extremely disgusting. When she 
had taken food, she became furious if not allowed to destroy 
the vessel which contained it. The girl, in 1843, was burnt to 
death one day during the absence of the mother.” Hannah 
Lamb (see American Annals, Vol. I, p. 237) met her death in 
the same manner. 

The Nineteenth Report has an Appendix in relation to the 
ideas of the uneducated deaf and dumb concerning God, the 
soul, and a future state, giving answers by some pupils of that 
Institution to questions on this subject. One, a former pupil, 
writes that he lost his hearing when four and a half years old, 
that when in infancy he was tanght to repeat the lines “This 
night I lay me down to sleep,” etc., he understood their general 
meaning except the words Lord and soul, and that, in answer 
to his inquiries, his mother gave him such an idea of a great per- 
sonage living far above the sun as impressed his mind with awe 
and fear, and continued as he grew up to exert over him a re- 
straining influence, though the idea was one of gloom and terror 
only. He understood in a measure the design of preaching and 
prayer, in their relations to this Being ; but ‘‘ as for singing,” he 
says, ‘I compared it to children crying when they were told 
that they were bad, and to be whipped,”—a.sagacions compar- 
ison, truly, if supposed to refer to singing ‘sometimes heard with 
the ears, 
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BY THE EDITOR. 


Anecdote of Mrs. Tonna.—It is well known by those who 
are familiar with the deaf and dumb that most of them possess 
a wonderful quickness of sight; an ability to detect, at a single 
glance, much which escapes the observation of those who «are 
not compelled to depend on their eyes alone for their know- 
ledge of what is going on around them. Sometimes a single 
motion, or even the mere expression of the countenance without 
any gesture at all, will reveal to the educated and intelligent 
deaf-mute the whole mental state of the individual with whom 
he is conversing. In illustration of this power of the eye among 
deaf persons, we copy froma late number of the North British 
Review the following particulars concerning Mrs. ‘l'onna, as 
furnished by her husband. 

**Mrs, Tonna lost her hearing at the age of nine or ten. It 
was entirely gone. I believe from a thickening of the tympa- 
num. No sound of any kind reached her, as a sound ; although 
she was acutely sensitive to vibrations, whether conveyed 
through the air or through asolid medium. In this way the 
vibrations from an organ or from the sounding board of a piano- 
forte gave her great pleasure, and from her recollection of 
Huandel’s music she took great delight in it ; and from the vibra- 
tions would recollect the sounds so familiar in her childish days. 
You will see some particulars of this in her ‘ Personal Recol- 
lectious.’ 

**On one occasion, at the age of twenty-two or twenty-three, 
a new country dance was played. The tune was called thie 
‘Recovery,’ the rhythm of which is very peculiar. She was, as 
usual, at her station, with her hand on the sounding-board, when 
some friends expressed a doubt as to the possibility of her form- 
ing any idea of the tune. She sat down at once, and wrote a 
song, which I possess, most perfectly adapted to the tune in all 
its changes. 

“There is a poem of hers beginning, ‘No generous toil de- 
clining,’ which is quite difficult to read as poetry, until informed 
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and to that it is perfectly adapted. The poem is included in 
the volume of Posthumous Poems about to be published ; in 
which it will be seen that most of her poems were written to 
mental tunes. 

‘‘ All conversation was conveyed to her by the fingers; spell- 
ing each word, without any attempt at short-hand, which she 
said always confused her. After repeating to her sermons and 
speeches from the most rapid Jrish speakers, I have often been 
distressed at the apparent impossibility of her having understood 
me; for I felt that I had repeatedly rather indicated than com- 
pleted the formation of each letter. Seeing my distress, she 
would often begin and give me every head of division of the 
sermon; together with the most striking passages, verbatim, as 
the orator had uttered them. 

*‘We never divided the words, but spelt the letters as fast as 
it was possible to form them on the fingers. 

“‘When in society I have been repeating to her a general 
conversation, and communicating the remarks made by each 
individual, her eye would incessantly range about the room, 
catch the expression of each speaker’s face, and yet never lose 
a word of what was said. Strangers were amazed at secing a 
smile on her face at the very instant that a humorous remark 
was made. The power and quickness of her eye were truly 
astonishing.” 


The Wonderful Coffee-mill.—The following extravaganza was 
written out, precisely as we print it here, by one of the pres- 
ent pupils of the Asylum, from the natural signs of one of the 
teachers. Some of our readers may need an explanation of 
what we mean by natural signs. Signs which are employed 
to convey ideas, not words,—signs which follow the natural 
order of thought, not the artificial order of written or spoken 
language,—are called natural, in distinction from methodical or 
systematic signs, in which last all the words of a sentence are 
represented by predetermined signs, given out in the same 
order that the words themselves observe. To write from me- 
thodical signs, therefore, is a mere exercise of memory, requir- 
ing no power of original composition whatever; but to write 
from natural signs is obviously a very different thing. The 
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pupil has the substance or body of thought presented to him, 
which he is to clothe in the best possible garment of language 
out of the materials which by previous study he had accumu- 
lated. In the present case, the words of the following story 
are as much the pupil’s own as if he had invented the whole 
narrative. Here it follows: 

**A captain of a ship which was about to sail to a foreign 
country told his sailors that they might buy such articles as 
they chose with the money they had, to sell to the people of 
the country to which they were going; as by this they might 
gain much money. ‘There was among them a boy named 
Nicholas. He had no money and so could not buy any thing. 
He went to an old aunt of his and asked her for money. She 
told him to wait, and went down cellar and brought up an gld 
coffee-mill. Nicholas, who had been expecting some money, 
was so much disappointed on seeing it that he began to cry, 
but his aunt told him that it was a very valuable thing. Upon 
this he stopped crying. His aunt asked him if he wanted 
anything; he replied that he wanted some rolls to eat. His 
aunt placed the coffee-mill upon the table and ordered it to 
make her four rolls. Immediately it set to work and four rolls 
quickly came out of the mill, one after another. Nicholas, on 
seeing this, dried up his tears, and gazed at the coffee-mill 
with his eyes wide open with wonder. He took the mill, and, 
bidding his aunt good-bye, ran down to his ship. When the 
sailors saw him coming on board with an old coffee-mill under 
his arm they all laughed at him very much, but Nicholas did 
not get angry, but went down to his berth and hid the mill in 
a secure place. When the ship arrived at the place where it 
was bound, Nicholas asked of the captain permission to go 
ashore. The captain told him he might go, and asked him to 
get him twenty-four fowls. Nicholas took his coffee-mill un- 
der his coat ashore with him. He walked along, looking at 
the things by which he was surrounded. He went into a shop 
where he procured a large cage and went to a retired place. 
He set down his coffee-mill, and ordered it to make him twen- 
ty-four fut fowls. It set to work and did as he desired. When 
he returned to his ship, his captain was much pleased, and 
granted him permission to stay in the city two months. 
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‘‘ Nicholas was very glad. He took his coffee-mill and went 
to the city. He rented a convenient house and put up a sign 
over the door, ‘All things for sale here.’ Many persons, on 
reading it, came to him and asked for various things, all which 
he gave them, and earned a great deal of money. A Turkish 
ambassador came to his shop and told him if he could get him 
two thousand robes for the use of the court of the Sultan, he 
would give him a great deal of money and great honor. Nich- 
olas promised to get them in two days. He set his coffee-mill 
before him and ordered it to make the robes. It set to work 
and the robes came out of it one after another. In two days 
the ambassador came, and, on seeing the robes, he was much 
astonished and gave Nicholas what he promised to. In a few 
days the whole city heard of the wonderful things which Nich- 
olas did, and when they came to the ears of the captain, he 
felt envious of him. Having heard that he had a wonderful 
coffee-mill, by which he did his wonderful things, he wished 
to gain possession of it. For this purpose he went ashore and 
walked about the city till he came to Nicholas’ shop, which 
he entered. It happened, at this time, Nicholas was absent. 
After searching about for some time, he found the coffee-mill, 
and was just about to seize it; but Nicholas, who was entering 
the shop, saw him, and ordered it to make a stout stick and give 
the captain a good beating, which it did. In vain did the cap- 
tain roar, tumble about and kick, for the stick still continued 
to strike him. He begged Nicholas’ pardon. Nicholas opened 
the door and told him he might run out, which he did, but the 
stick still continued to follow and strike him till he was out of 
hearing. He arrived at his ship with very sore bones, and in 
great anger against Nicholas and his coffee-mill. His desire to 
possess it was greater than before. To do so, he resorted to 
artifice. He sent Nicholas a letter apologizing and inviting 
him to a party of his friends. Nicholas, not suspecting any 
thing, went there and got drunk. While in this state, the cap- 
tain went to his shop and stole the coffee-mill and ran to his 
ship. Fearing that Nicholas might follow him, he set sail and 
was soon out of sight of the city. When Nicholas became 
sober, he ran to his store to find his coffee-mill, but to his sur- 
prise he found it was gone. He at once saw the artifice of 
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the captain, and ran to the seashore, but found the ship out of 
sight. Having no hope of recovering his mill, and having a 
plenty of money, he set himself down as a steady citizen and 
remained so till his death. 

‘The captain was overjoyed at finding himself in possession 
of the thing after which he had long sought. One day the 
cook told him that there was no salt. He told him to bring 
him the coffee-mill. He set it before him and ordered it to 
make him some salt, and, to the great astonishment of those 
who looked on it, it set to work and soon made a heap of salt. 
The captain, thinking it was enough, told it to stop, but it 
would not, for he had forgotten the words which Nicholas said 
to it when he wanted it to stop. He got angry and cut it in 
two with his sword, but it still continued to make salt, and in 
a few hours it overloaded the ship, which went to the bottom 
with the captain and crew. 

*‘Some wags say that the coffee-mill is still at the bottom of 
the ocean making salt, and that this is the cause of the salt- 
ness of the ocean.” 
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